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H. H. BANCROFT & COMPANY, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


609 MONTGOMERY ST., & 607 to 615 MERCHANT ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: 


113 William St., N. ¥.; 10 Warwick Square, E. C., London; 5 Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris, 














Respectfully solicit consignments of Goods, upon which they will pay Freight in San Francisco, and carefully follow the instructions of shippers. They are prepared to act as 
Agents for Manufacturers, make Collections, and promptly execute.all Commissions intrusted to their care. x 

Being in constant and direct communication with the entire coast, they possess superior facilities for introducing new goods and keeping stock within reach of an intelli- 
gent and growing community. The business was established in 1856. It covers the entire ground of Books and Stationery in every department, and is by far the largest 
house of the kind on the Pacific Coast. Their location is unsurpassed—the Retail Department fronting on Montgomery Street, and connecting with the Wholesale Depart- 
ment, which occupies an entire three-story building, 32 by 80 feet, fronting on Merchant Street. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


The exclusive Agency for the Pacific Coast of good, first-class Works is desired. This Department is conducted separately from the General Business, is thoroughly 
systematized, and a corps of good Canvassers constantly in the field. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS: 


SCHOOL BOOKS. ewe ATLAS OF THE PACIFIC STATES; with numerous Maps, engraved expressly 

for this work, illustrating with the Text the Geography of the World at large, but more 
Br CHARLES RUSSELL CLARKE, A.M. especially the Pacific Domain and Rocky Mountain Region of the United States. Royal 4to 

CLARKE’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. cloth, $4 50. 

CLARKE’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. ANSELMO: A POEM. By George R. Parburt. $1 50. 


CLARKE'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. THE CALIFORNIA HUNDRED: A POEM. By J. Henry Rogers. $1 50. 
OUTLINE MAP OF THE PACIFIC STATES, AND KEY. 
CLARKE'S SCHOOL HISTORY. (Preparing.) MAPS. 


Mr. Clarke's Series, though general in their nature, give prominence to the Geography and 


BANCROFT’S MAP OF THE PACIFIC STATES. Mounted. $10. 
History of the Pacific Coast, and are especially designed for Schools in the Pacific States. 


BANCROFT’S POCKET MAP OF CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, UTAH, AND ARIZONA, $2. 

BANCROFT’S POCKET MAP OF OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO, MONTANA, AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, $2. 

BANCROFT’S MAP OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES. Mounted. $2. 

BANCROFT’S MAP OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES. Pocket. $1. 

BANCROFT’S MAP OF SEVENTY MILES AROUND SAN FRANCISCO. 50 cents. 

OFFICIAL MAP OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, $20. 





WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY FOR THE PACIFIC STATES. By Professor Alphonzo 
Wood. (Preparing.) 

HUBERT BURGESS’S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. In Eight Numbers. 

BANCROFT’S TEACHER'S CLASS REGISTER. 





creel reer 'S CATALOGUES, 8 
vo. 

GENERAL LAWS OF CALIFORNIA, 1850-1864. 2 vols. royal 8vo, law sheep, $20. BANCROFT , wets a 
CARY’S PRACTICE, PLEADINGS, AND FORMS, UNDER THE CODE OF CALIFORNIA. I. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. V. MEDICAL » 19 pages. 

8v0, sheep, $10 Il. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 58 pages. VI. RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
FORMS AND USE OF BLANKS. 2 yols. 8vo, sheep, $15. III. SCHOOL BOOKS, 22 pages. VII. SUBSCRIPTION WORKS. 
HENT’S JUSTICE’S TREATISE. 8vo, sheep, $10. IV. LAW BOOKS, 35 pages. VIII. BLANKS, 19 pages. 
BANCROFT'S NEW LAW AND FORM BOOK. 8vo, sheep, $7 50. IX. STATIONERY, 106 pages. 
BANCROFT’S PRACTICE, ACT. 8yo, sheep, $10. Any of the above can be obtained’at the New York Office, 118 William Street. 


BELKNAP'S PROBATE LAW. 8vo, sheep, $7 50. 
LABATT’S DIGEST OF CALIFORNIA REPORTS. Royal 8vo, sheep, $17 50. 
ConGDon’s MINING LAWS AND FORMS. $2 50. 
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YEAR 1864, By Franklin Tuthill, late editor of the San Francisco Evening Bulletin. 8vo, | Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW READY OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH A NEW AND MAG- 
NIFICENT EDITION OF 


THE POEMS AND SONCS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


In large quarto size. Beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
illustrated by about one hundred Engravings on Wood 
from designs by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Elegantly bound in cloth, $10; morocco 
antique or gilt, $16. 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS FROM THE POEMS AND 
SONGS OF 
W. C. Bryant, Tuomas MILLER, 
JANE TAYLOR, | Mrs. BaRBAULD, 
Lucy AIKIN, WILLIAM Worpsworra, 
Mary Howirr. | CAROLINE BowLes, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 

Elegantly printed upon a rich toned paper, and profusely illns- 
trated with Wood Engravings, EXECUTED IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. Small quarto size, cloth, gilt 
edges, $4; morocco antique or gilt, $6. 

This little book is a perfect gem in every respect; we feel no 
hesitation in saying that it will be pronounced by all who see it 
to be a perfect marvel ef cheapness and beauty. 





SINAIl AND PALESTINE. ° 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES BY FRANCIS FRITH. 
Executed in the very highest style of art. Each Picture accom- 
panied by a beautifully printed description. Imperial folio, 

half morocco, $50. 

UPPER EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES.OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC- 
TURES, 37 IN NUMBER, BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

Each accompanied with a beautifully printed description. Im- 
perial folio, half morocco, $50. 





LOWER ECYPT, THEBES, AND THE 
PYRAMIDS. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES. 
And uniform in size, price, binding, etc., etc., with the above 
works. 

*,* The above are three beautiful companion books; the Photo- 
graphic Illustrations are magnificent specimens of art. Asa 
first-class holiday present the set would be unique. 





Tue BEAUTIFUL Fac-stMiLE REPRINT OF THE First Fouto (1623) 
EDITION OF THE 
COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRACEDIES 
OF MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Produced in 1864 by Mr. Lionel Booth, with Fac-simile Portrait. 
Small quarto, cloth, $10; handsomely bound in tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 

THE SHAKESPEARE CALLERY. 

A Reproduction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Poet’s Birth, in a series of PooTocRaPnic 
Pictures, beautifully executed. Small quarto, cloth, $10. 





A New axp HanpsomeE EDITION oF 


THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 

By Grace and Philip Wharton. Containing upwards of 16 En- 
gravings by the Brothers Dalziel from designs by Charles 
Altamont Doyle. Beautifully printed in an elegant type, 
8vo, cloth, $3. 

DR. GOETHE’S COURTSHIP. 

A Tale of DomesticLife. FromtheGerman. Beautifully printed 
in an elegant type on fine toned paper. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, elegant, beveled, $1 50. 





WAYSIDE POSIES. 

Being the new Fine Art Gift-Book for the year 1867, published an- 
nually by Mesers. DaLzreL BrotTHERs, and uniform with 
Birket Foster’s ‘‘ Pictures of English Landscape,” “* Home 
Thoughts and Home Scenes,” ‘‘A Round cf Days,” etc., 
etc. 

Having purchased from Mesers. Dalziel Brothers a large num- 
ber of this book, we will shortly offer them to the American public. 
It will contain Original Poems by the best Poets, and Iilustra- 
tions by the best Artists of the day. It will doubtless be looked 
upon, as was its predecessor (‘A Round of Days”), as the chef 
d'euvre of the season. 

ROUTLEDCE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. A new and 
cheap edition. Complete in one volume. Clearly and com- 
pactly printed inaneat, eleganttype. Post Svo, cloth, $1 75. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Complete in one 
volume. Elegantly and compactly printed in a new type, 
with illustrations from designs by Wm. Harvey. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 750 pages, $1 75. 

ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. A new edition. Ele- 
gantly printed, with illustrations by John Gilbert. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. A new edition. Beautifully 


printed on fine paper, with eight illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth, $1 75. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
EAGLE EDITION OF THE POETS. 


Illustrated on Wood and Steel by KEELEY HatsweE uz and 
R. PaTERson. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in morocco cloth. Price $2per vol. 





Now Reapy, 
BYRON'’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
The three volumes in paper box, $6. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
The five volumes in paper box, $10. 
These volumes are handsomely printed on superfine calendered 
paper, each containing from 500 to 700 pages. 
THE ART JOURNAL: 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, TITE ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURES. 


Price reduced to ONE DoLuaR per month. 





Contents of the September Number. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Spanish CoNTRABANDISTAS, Engraved by W. Ridgway, from 


the Picture by J. Phillip, R.A., in the collection of the 
Queen, at Osborne. 


WRECK oFF HasTINGs, Engraved by W. Miller, from the Pic- 
ture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


SporTIVE INNOCENCE. Engraved by G. Stodart, from the 
Sculpture by G. Burnard. 


Besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 





Sets of 6 vols. (1849 to 1854 inclusive), comprising the pictures 
in the VERNON GALLERY. Bound in red cloth, gilt 
edges, per set, $75. 

Sets of 7 vols. (1855 to 1861), comprising the pictures in the 
ROYAL COLLECTION. Bound in red cloth, gilt edges, 
per set, $90. 

Sets of 4 vols. (1862 to 1865), comprising selected pictures from 
private BRITISH COLLECTIONS. Bound in red cloth, 
gilt edges, per set, $50. 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York; and 
13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Just IssuED. 





SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. 


ESSAYS ON THE WAGER OF LAW—THE WAGER OF 
BATTLE—THE ORDEAL—TORTURE. 


By Henry C. Lea. 


In one handsome royal 12mo volume of 407 pages, extra cloth, 
price $2 50. 


From THE PREFACE.—‘ The aim of the following essays is sim- 
ply to group together facts so that, with a slender thread of com- 
mentary, they may present certain phases of human society and 
progress which are not without interest for the student of history 
and of man.” 4 

* These essays are full of interest and instruction, and the author 
traces in them most clearly the influence these determinative ac- 
tions have had upon human development. Mr. Lea writes well, 
and has evidently bestowed great thought upon his subject and 
drawn his facts from a very extensive and careful reading, so that 
he has furnished us with a very valuable chapter upon the subject 
of which he treats. Extracts are needless. We would rather 
refer our readers to the book itself, fecling sure they will be fully 
repaid for their examination, and will obtain most curious and 
interesting information upon a period of human growth which is 
at — very imperfectly known.”— The London Reader, Sept. 


’ 


“The four essays which make up the volume are elaborate his- 
torical studies of one of the most obscure and interesting por- 
tions of the science of jurisprudence. But they are more than 
this. As a connected whole, they form a treatise which illus- 
trates the progress of thought and of society through the opera- 
tion of those influences which Mr. Lecky, in his recent work, has 
grouped rag under the general and somewhat vague phrase 
of * Rationalism.’ ’—North American Review, Oct., 1866. 





HENRY C. LEA, 
706 and 703 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


DAVID CG. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.), 
BOOKSELLER AND AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, 
506 BROADWAY (up stains), NEW YORK. 








Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 

Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private 
gentlemen or public Libraries, The frequent sales by auction in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted to him, for a 
small commission. 

Foreign Books imported to order on favorable terms, The same 
attention will always be given to an order for a single book as for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., supplied with any Periodicals 
(American or Foreign), which will be carefully delivered in the 
city, or sent by mail to the country. 

Binding executed'in any style, by the best workmen, 











Le 
The General Protestant Episcopal S.+5, 
Union and Church Book Society 
Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 
secondary catalogue of ‘*‘ books allowed for sale,” makes a list of 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 

Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets ang 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 


requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday. 
Schools, 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 


Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 35 cents. 


Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies ; single, 70 cents. 
CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 50 cents. 





Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
"62 Broadway, New York. 








Excessively Rare and Valuable Works 
JUST IMPORTED BY 


MOHUN & EBBS, 


546 Broapway. 





ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Complete in 15 vols. 12mo, nice 
engravings, half calfextra, . ‘ ° . . - » § 
ROSCOE’S SPANISH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN NOVEL- 


ISTS. 11 vols. 12mo, half morocco extra, — 
CHAPMAN’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER. 65 vols. 12mo, 
fine copy, in full polished calf, . ‘ » % 


THE PERCY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. <A complete set, 
in 30 vols., half morocco extra, a truly splendid set, . 4) 
MILMAN’S beautiful edition of HORACE, exquisitely illus- 
trated, the first edition, in full morocco, ° ‘ pi ed 
The same, second edition, in fine white vel- 

lum, . . . . : . ‘. ; ° oe 
THE ALDINE POETS. Pickering’s fine edition, 53 vols. 
12mo, half morocco, gilt edges ; a fine set, ‘ ——" 
JOHNSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. In 11 vols. 8vo, Picker- 
ing’s beautiful large-paper edition, full morocco extra, . 2% 
SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. In 19 vols, 
8vo, a very fine set, in half morocco extra, : <* 
LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 37 vols. 12mo, a beautiful 
set, uniform, in half red morocco, gilt tops, - o 
DEFOE’S WORKS. Best edition, in 20 vols. 12mo, half calf 
extra, avery fine set, . ° e . ; 3 . <a 





NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. 


654 Broapway, New York. 


Life ‘and Correspondence of Richard 
Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. 
Jane Whately. With 2 portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $14. 


2. History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. Volumes 9and10. Price per volume $8, 


3. Earl Russell’s Work on the English Cov 
ernment and Constitution, from the 


Reign of Henry VII. tothe Present Time. 
Fourth edition. Crown 8vo, $3. 


4. The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, from his 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers, with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the art of Pottery in England. By Eliz 
Meteyard. With upwards of 400 illustrations. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, antique, $21. 


*,* Volume II. may be had separately. 


5. Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, 
lected and arranged by Patrick Kennedy. With vignette, 
title, and frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4. 


6. The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and 
other Parts of Europe. By Dr. Ferdinand Keller. 
Translated and arranged by John Edward Lee, F.S.A., ete. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 96 plates, containing 
nearly 800 figures. Price $10. 


7. Biographia Literaria ; on, Biooraruicat Skate 
Es or My Literary Lire AND OPINions; AND TWO LaY¥ 
SERMONS. 
cloth, $1 %5. 


The Oratorical Year Book for 1865 ; eit 
a Collection of the Best Cotemporary Speeches delivered 
in Parliament, at the Bar, and on the Platform. Arranged 
and edited by Alsager Hay Hill, LL.B. Crown 8v0, cloth, 
$3 %. 


By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 12mo, vellum 
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— as : 
ENGLAND'S MARCH TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. 


HINKERS who look at English affairs from with- 
out realize with greater force, perhaps, than those 
who survey them from within their sure and resist- 
Jess tendency towards the democratic essence, and 
even the democratic forms, Fragment by fragment 
the foundations of aristocratic privilege are crumb- 
ling to ruin, partly eaten away by time and partly 
shivered by the trenchant strokes of that relentless 
army of radicals whose leader is John Bright. Of 
late, and since the death of Richard Cobden, the 
process seems to have been so greatly accelerated as 
to be almost divested of its gradual character—a 
character that experience teaches us to look for in all 
great political mutations. We are led to believe 
that the work of demolition is nearer its end than 
Englishmen themselves suppose. The mere simula- 
crum of feudal power and dignity, we know, has 
long done duty for the reality. In deference to the 





_ feelings of the ¢lasses which for eight hundred years 


have been used to command instead of to compro- 
mise, the robes and trappings of state have been left 
them when the authority which once they symbolized 
has been shorn away. Thus they have in a manner 
kept up appearances which their true condition 
hardly warranted; and thus the final blows which 
shall strike from them what little vestiges of privi- 
lege and sway they yet retain may surprise the world 
by being very few in number, and, at the last, very 
quickly dealt. The opinion may seem a daring one 
to express, but reflection upon English affairs in their 
march from the passage of the reform bill up to Mr. 
Bright’s recent triumphal career through the coun- 
try induces us to say that we should not be greatly 
surprised to see the United Kingdom become a fed- 
eral republic, her church and state dissevered, and 
her hereditary nobility abolished within the next 
twenty years, 

There are a great many considerations which point 
to such a consummation not alone as a consequence 
of the potential drift of things, but because it ap- 
pears to be the only one which national spirit, na- 
tional aspirations, and national necessities would 
seem to render feasible for the future. The English 
nation will never consent, for example, to a separa- 
tion from Ireland, but might readily agree to an 
equitable representation of Ireland based upon man- 
hood suffrage in a united national congress, The 
co-existence of church and nobility in their present 
shape with extended suffrage, as now contemplated 
by advanced reformers, will be a matter of simple im- 
possibility; but people may continue to worship as 
they list in a system of universal yet non-subsidized 
toleration, such as exists here, and representatives of 
ancient families may find places which their constitu- 
ents would not begrudge as senators and representa- 
tives. Such changes as these might possibly be 
brought about without civil war in our day, if they 
could not have been in that of Cromwell; and that 
they will ultimately be made, and that substantially 
on the American model, we have not the least doubt. 
Circumstances may transpire to interpose obstacles 
and occasion modification ; but, quite irrespective of 
advantages or disadvantages, or of the question 
Whether the revolution is therefore to be welcomed 
or deplored, we consider it inevitable that England 
Will become, at no distant day, a republic, and that 
the success of our government in suppressing the 
southern rebellion will be the indirect but tremen- 
dous cause which shall have made her so. 

These historical cycles are to be regarded in our 
Present sense and for our present purpose with a philo- 
tophical, and therefore a dispassionate, eye. If we are 
right in assuming that the elements which will bring 
about the English revolution are certain and irresist- 
ible ones, we do not for that reason necessarily as- 
sume that the consummation is either desirable or 
otherwise, We purpose solely to draw attention to a 
deeply interesting and momentous problem, which 
many who are now living will probably see worked 
out on a gigantic scale not in England alone, but all 
°ver continental Europe. That a republic will revive 


be 
iin France after the death of her present ruler seems 


| highly probable; and other contiguous states will not 
be long in following the example. But when all these 
changes shall have occurred, so that kings and kaisers 
have become things of history from the Bay of Biscay 
tothe Black Sea, shall we, shall the great leading com- 
monwealth and exemplar of the west, continue politi- 
cally the same—that is to say, remain stationary ? 
The optimists say yes ; but it is contrary to all history 
to suppose it. It is also contrary to numberless in- 
dications which the thoughtful eye may observe in 
this country, which hardly call for historic analogies 
to interpret them, The political experience of nations 
may be expected to be repeated in our case as well as 
in every other of which we have any knowledge, al- 
though exceptional circumstances may induce, for a 
time, exceptional results. The pendulum swings 
backwards and forwards, and cannot by any possibil- 
ity continue always to swing only one way. 


We have gone to very nearly the extremest possi- 
ble oscillation towards democracy, Before reaching 
the very furthest verge, a few things and only a few 
can be added to our experience. Negro suffrage will 
come without question. Female suffrage will cer- 
tainly follow ; its order in the rotation being due not 


called reforms, but to the fact of its traversing the 
greatest number of prejudices. The process by which 
the representation of the people is gradually sinking 
into the hands of the lowest, the meanest, and the 
most degraded among their number, will of course go 
on until the lowest rung of the ladder—the furthest 
sweep of the pendulum—has been reached. It will 
then, we may suppose, begin to swing back again. 
The time to be consumed before this reverse oscilla- 
tion is to commence is, with the data before us, alto- 
gether uncertain. The size of the country, its many 
novel conditions, the education of the people and the 
progress of science, may, and probably will, introduce 
disturbing elements to baffle computation. Many 
there are who maintain that these exceptional condi- 
tions, or elements, will prevent the sound application 
of any historical precedents whatever; but such theo- 
ries have been held and falsified long before our time, 
and doubtless will be cherished and abandoned long 
after it. Few believed, ten years ago, in the possibility 
of civil war either in our generation or the succeed- 
ing one, anda monarchy will probably exist in Amer- 
ica some day, however unpopular it may be to prophet 
syit. The peculiarities of our situation have the effect, 
among others, of appearing to hurry ina striking man- 
ner the flow of events; and although it might be in- 
discreet to presage’that we shall recede from democ- 
racy in the ratio and at the time that the mother coun- 
try is rushing towards it, events may prove that there 
would have been a deal of truth in the prediction. 

There is something of good even in the worst sys- 
tems and something of bad even in the best ones, 
We believe that ours will be placed by impartial his- 
tory in the latter category ; but it must be admitted 
that the bad ingredients have attained within a very 
short period of its existence a baneful and, in some 
respects, a preponderating influence. The eloquent 
but utterly futile arguments of English advocates of 
aristocracy, such as Mr. Lowe, may be read in Amer- 
ica not altogether without profit. It is wise to learn 
even of our enemies, and the speeches of these men 
may sometimes help us to avert calamity, if not in 
the long run entirely to prevent it. Their despairing 
appeals contain truths which should make even the 
wildest democrat pause and think, if he will only 
read them; and those who will give themselves the 
trouble to do so may find that there is thought in 
the world worth listening to, even if it does not 
square with the tencts of the French Revolution and of 
Thomas Jefferson. An estimate of what our own Con- 
gress is likely to be a dozen years hence, if we go on 
as we are now going, should be made by every Ameri- 
can who is capable of reflection. If it is the substance 
of liberty that we require and not its mere name, it 
behooves us to rectify, while there is yet time, the 
causes which make them diverge. The practices as 
well as the theories of mankind are sometimes worth 
considering ; and we have before us no royal road 
which should tempt us to forget that nations any more 
than individuals ever stand still or remain the same; 
instead of remembering that nations like individuals 





to its being the most objectionable of all other so-| 


must constantly move either backwards or forwards, 


and must, therefore, constantly grow either better or 
worse, 








POOR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


HERE is not a sadder figure on the world’s stage 
at this present time than Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria. The cup of his misfortunes seems never to be 
full. Year after year brings its own trials and dan- 
gers, and he struggles manfully for a time, but the 
end of the year has always for him an accumulated 
store of humiliations and defeats. When, in the 
midst of the convulsions of 1848, the Emperor Fer- 
dinand, worn out with the erratic escapades of his 
rebellious subjects, called upon his youthful nephew 
to relieve him of the crown, the latter sprang confi- 
dently forward, and with a light heart mounted 
the unstable throne. At that time Austria was at 
least fifty years behind the age. The revolutions 
which had in the early years of the century shaken 
the old-time theories out of the minds of all other 
statesmen and rulers in Europe, had passed by Aus- 
tria, and left Metternich and the Austrian emperors 
to act out with the thirty millions of Austrian sub- 
jects the same old system of despotism and exclusion ; 
and they had never seemed to realize through all the 
years that the nineteenth century was a fixed fact, 
and that free institutions, mechanical inventions, and 
internal improvements were changing the face of the 
world. 

It was at the end of that fifty years of misrule, 
when the long pent up and accumulated floods had 
already broken loose, that Francis Joseph, with high 
hopes, entered upon his mission. The last hope of 
that proud Hapsburg house, he was not unfitted for 
the herculean task before him. Young and vigorous, 
of fascinating presence, with undoubted genius and 
enlightened modern principles and ideas, he was an 
anomaly in the history of the ancient Hapsburg 
family. He had studied with youthful enthusiasm 
the political problem of Austria’s regeneration, and 
had, as he thought, seen with clear vision its true 
solution. Beside all this, he was the favorite—even 
the pet—of that fierce war dog, the Emperor of 
Russia, who hung like the irresistible power of fate 
over Eastern Europe. 

His first proclamation marked the commencement 
of a new era in Austrian history. It must have 
seemed like the waking up from a long nightmare 
when his first stirring words went ringing through the 
rebellious camps in Hungary and Italy: “ We are 
convinced of the necessity and value of free institu- 
tions, and enter with confidence on the path of a 
prosperous reformation of the monarchy. On the 
basis of true liberty—on the basis of the equality of 
the rights of all our peoples, and the equality of all 
citizens before the law, and on the basis of their 
equally partaking in the representation and legisla- 
tion—the country will rise to its ancient grandeur.” 

Strange and brave words for the newly-crowned 
monarch, The heir to the absolute power of an Aus- 
trian emperor, it was a clear head and a manly heart 
that rose to the needs of the times and announced the 
surrender to the people. It is easy to imagine the 
enthusiasm of his soul as he saw himself the saviour 
and regenerator of the empire, carrying her forward 
to the van of nations. But his trials and disappoint- 
ments dated from that hour, and every step was a 
new disaster and defeat, 

The rebels took no heed of his noble proclamation, 





but obstinately held out. His great marshal, Ra- 
detzky, commanding the veterans of wars innumerable, 
could scarcely hold the Italians at bay upon the line 
of the famous quadilateral. And the perverse Hun- 
| garians, fighting the two-fold battle of liberty and race, 
were even driving the imperial eagles back to Vienna. 
Their hearts were moved by a determination which 
the young Emperor utterly ignored. They had 
dreamed of separation from the Austrian Empire 
until now, when the trumpets of war had roused their 
fire, they were firm as adamant in their purpose. The 
Italians admitting of no compromise; the Hun- 
garians willing to accept the rule of the Austrian 
Emperor, but demanding an independent Hunga- 
rian diet. It was both liberty and nationality that 
fired their hearts and steadied their arms, and they 





turned their backs upon that strange and marvel 
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ous concession in an Austrian emperor of free insti- 
tutions. - 

He conquered his rebellious subjects at last only 
through the humiliation of Russian assistance. But 
the constitution which he proclaimed, and which 
recognized substantially the rights of the people, 
could neither by force nor persuasion winits way. It 
provided for the unity of the Austrian Empire in one 
national diet. Its halls were opened, but the seats of 
the Hungarian deputies remained vacant, The spirits 
were called from the vasty deep, but they would not 
come. The constitution gradually languished and 
died, and Francis Joseph saw with dismay and sor- 
row his honest efforts fail. He was not, however, dis- 
couraged. Learning wisdom from the past, he essayed 
again in 1861 the hitherto unsuccessful experiment of 
establishing a constitutional government. The con- 
stitution he promulgated was so far a concession that 
it provided for a government both federal and na- 
tional inits character. It recognized the Hungarian 
diet, and intrusted to it the management of loca} 
affairs; but peace and war, commerce and taxation, 
and matters of national importance were to be dealt 
with by the assembled representatives of the whole 
Austrian Empire in the grand national diet. After 
four years of patient effort by expostulation, persua- 
sion, and threats there was forced from him, in 1865, 
the humiliating confession that the constitution must 
succumb to the obstinacy of Hungary, and he sadly 
decreed its suspension. Thus has ended for the time 
in abject and total failure his efforts at the reorgan- 
ization of the Austrian Empire. It has been the grand 
mistake of Francis Joseph that he has not raised up 
the loyal Sclayonic race in Hungary to overpower the 
rebellious Magyars, and by internal improvements 
brought forward the industria] element in the empire 
and made it a dignity and a power. Nothing can 
break down the supremacy of the old lords and rulers 
but the energy of trade and wealth. He might have 
long ago built up an enemy to the rebellious race within 
their own dominions, and conquered them to loyalty. 
If his recent acts are an indication of his settled 
policy and determination, he has finally entered upon 
such a work, and the proud Magyars will yet seea 
ghost rising that will not down at their bidding. 

The external policy of Francis Joseph has been no 
less disastrous. In the early years of his reign, when 
peace had but just freed him from the distraction of 
universal rebellion, the Crimean war burst out fraught 
with difficult problems to Austria. He decided 
promptly upon a very manly but unexpected and im- 
politic course. Deserting the ancient ally by whose 
aid he had lately maintained his empire, he sided with 
the right. He thereby lost for ever his last and only 
friend, and did not lessen the number of his foes. 
The Italian provinces of the empire have been the 
source of eyer-recurring misfortune and disgrace. 
To see the ancient territory transmitted to his hands 
curtailed and lost, is the saddest of all sights toa 
monarch’s eyes; but, one by one, the Italian prov- 
inces have slipped from his hand until at last the 
quadrilateral of fortresses, the scene of so many stern 

contests and brilliant victories to the Austrian arms, 
and the last standing room in Italy for the old vet- 
erans who have so long held it to Austria with the 
gripe of death, has slipped away. 

The old marshal who fought the almost hopeless 
contest of 1848 for Austria must certainly have 
turned and groaned in his grave when the flag of 
hated Italy floated over the old fortresses where he 
stood so long at bay until he turned the tide of dis- 
astrous retreat and defeat to a flood of victory, and 
gloriously redeemed the fortunes of the Austrian 
arms. 

But the bitterest thing of all to Francis Joseph has 
been the success of Prussia in the long contest for 
supremacy in Germany. It was the ancient preroga- 
tive of the Austrian monarch to be Emperor of Ger- 


and Prussia both rushed their armies into her territory, 
doubtless with the secret intention in the mind of 
each to gain the position of protectorate there, and 
ultimately annex it; but their movements were so 
equally prompt that neither obtained the advantage 
hoped for, and after glaring at each other until the 
long contest before them must have been clearly read 
by each in the steady and stern countenance of the 
other, they agreed to a postponement of the question 
and the contest to some more auspicious occasion. 
That occasion never came to Austria, for her antagon- 
ist was young and growing stronger and more cun- 
ning and active every day. 

She was at last forced into the unwilling struggle 
by Prussia’s clutching her by the throat, after years 
of watching and preparation, with the energy of the 
whole Prussian power in her gripe, at a time when 
Italy was clinging to and fettering her from behind. 
It was the last chapter of that marvelous story of 
Austria’s humiliations, and the saddest of them all 
when Francis Joseph, for very life, sued for the privi- 
lege of letting the long-fought-for Venetia go, and 
yielded up the claims and the contest of years to the 
conquering arms of Prussia, and consented to blot 
out the most glorious pages of Austrian history by 
severing her from Germany. 

Is it a wonder that Francis Joseph is the ghost of 
his former self, melancholy and despondent? Every 
promise and hope belied, the years have never brought 
him any new consolation, but only added sorrow and 
disgrace. There was only needed to complete the 
tale that, after all the world had seemed against him, 
and he clung only to his hitherto mainly loyal 
and faithful subjects, they should turn their hearts 
and desert him. Accordingly, at his late féte-day, 
silence and coldness reigned through the hitherto gay 
streets of Vienna. The wretched man, who certainly 
has had at heart the welfare of the people of Austria 
with an intelligent appreciation and a longing which 
has forgotten self and the ancient prerogatives of the 
crown, drinks at last the bitter cup of utter desolation, 
Downcast and bewildered, “ with tears in his eyes,” 
he asks, “ What do my people want? If they have 
desires which are not yet reulized, I will stretch out 
my hand.” Then, resolutely turning to his council 
of state, he says, “All this state of things must 
change, and soon the people shall féte my birthday 
gayly.” What a sad contrast to the gay, hopeful 
young Emperor who, nearly twenty years ago, con- 
fidently announced his aim and destiny to be “the 
regeneration of a united Austria.” Surely the task 
was greater than he knew. He will yet ask for the 
same epitaph upon his tomb that Joseph the Second, 
his parallel and prototype, wrote for himself: “ Here 
lies a man who, with the best intentions, was so un- 
fortunate as to fail in every honest effort of his life.” 








THE FENIAN BUBBLE. 

[\HE Chief Organizer or Head Center of the Irish 

Republic, as he is interchangeably and ridicu- 
lously called, has made a speech at Jones’s Wood 
which seems to have been delivered with the express 
purpose of insuring the execution of his unfortunate 
compatriots, James Lynch and John McMahon. To 
deliberately instigate the hanging of these two men 
as a means of firing the Irish heart would be a meas- 
ure not perhaps unexampled, but certainly very bar- 
barous, Mr. Stephens, speaking ostensibly to 50,000 of 
his fellow-countrymen, but in reality to the British 
government, asserts that the flag of rebellion will as- 
suredly be raised in Ireland before the close of the 
current year. Lest this should be regarded as too 
indefinite, or in order to forestall any embarrassment 
for the English authorities, the Head Center, with 
charming if suspicious candor, names a precise fort- 
night for the contemplated rising. It is to be the last 
one of the year. “Mind you,” said Mr. Stephens, “I 
don’t say there will be fighting in Ireland before the 














many, and though that had been long lost when 
Francis Joseph came to the throne, yet Austria still 
maintained an undoubted superiority in the German 
diet. The traditions of her ancient glory invested 
the Austrian crown with a halo of supremacy that 
Prussia could neither gainsay nor win. Francis 
Joseph had hardly ascended the throne when the con- 
test began. The complications in Hesse Cassel fur- 
nished the opportunity for interference, and Austria 





13th day of December, but there will be before the 1st 
day of January.” That the. English government 
might be thoroughly advised respecting the material 
force with which it will be called on to cope, Mr. 
Stephens kindly favors it with abundant statistics. 
The Fenian army, according to its Chief Organizer, 
numbers 50,000, and the men are as well-trained, 
drilled, and equipped as any inthe world. “ All this 





is well known,” continued the orator, in obvious ap- 





prehension lest his statement should be considereg 
apocryphal,—“ all this is well known to those in m 
confidence. But it was folly, and worse than folly, for g 
New York paper to send a reporter through Ireland 
with the pretense of giving trustworthy information 
concerning the Fenian army there. No one can get 
any information concerning these matters except he 
possesses proper credentials given by me or my depu- 
ties.” 

Under these circumstances, the kindness of Mr, 
Stephens in saving the press any trouble in the prem. 
ises by supplying it with all the information it cap 
possibly desire, even to the minutest particulars, is 
especially considerate and praiseworthy. Common 
people would assuredly imagine that in so moment. 
ous a business some little reticence as to plans, num. 
bers, and seasons might be expedient, as tending to 
augment its chances for success; but common people 
are not, as a rule, chief organizers, nor are they likely 
to cherish, as a general thing, a confidence so extra. 
ordinary as to lead them to expect, even with fifty 
thousand Fenians, to overturn in three months that 
colossal power whose drum at reveillé never ceases as 
it rolls round the planet’s circumference. Mr. Ste- 
phens, however, limits the time for the work to just 
such an astonishing space. Within three months, he 
declares, he is confident the independence of Ireland 
will be achieved. He himself is going directly thither 
to participate in the fray, and begs to be understood 
as one who is going into a battle from which he may 
never return, and to be credited, therefore, as being 
in earnest. Mr. Stephens said a great deal more than 
this in the same strain, dwelling with persistent em- 
phasis on the fact that fighting was surely to begin 
immediately, with no postponement on any account 
whatever, and concluding with a charitable injunc- 
tion to his auditors to “ mark every man who ridi- 
cules or attempts to cry down the cause of Ireland, 
and remember him for ever.” 


Now, is it possible that Mr. James Stephens, in 
view of all that he knows of England and of Ireland, 
can regard this “cause,” as he proposes to prosecute it, 
as anything But ridiculous? Or can he be ignorant 
that if anything shadows or sobers the mere riotous 
absurdity of the whole scheme, it is only the useless 
bloodshed and misery which persistence will surely 
bring out of it? Most certainly Ireland would have 
no better chance in a contest’with England than our 
own southern states had with the federal govern- 
ment, and the history of the latter attempt is suf- 
ficiently recent and vivid. None in this country know 
better than sensible Irishmen--and we are glad to 
say that there are plenty of them—how utterly quix- 
otic, unreasonable, foolish, and hopeless is the whole 
Fenian scheme. It is idle to excite passions, how- 
ever patriotic; to collect money, however generous 
the donors; to make speeches, however eloquent and 
fervid the orator, when the entire project which 
these things are intended to uphold and subserve is 
in the highest degree visionary and impracticable. 
If the Fenian movement were much more extensive 
and reliable for the hour of trial than we have every 
reason to suppose it to be, it would yet have no 
chance with the power it foolishly proposes to con- 
front. The doubt of its Head Center respecting his 
return is unquestionably very well founded; and we 
should be pleased for his own sake if he would re- 
consider his rash determination and not go to Ireland 
at all, The fate of Lynch and McMahon may as yet 
be an uncertain one, but there would not be the 
least doubt about that of the Chief Organizer should 
he once fall into British hands. 

Mr. Stephens’s outrageous injunction to his follow- 
ers touching their treatment of those who choose to 
think and speak for themselves about the policy of 
Fenianism deserves the sharpest censure. Does he 
think to establish a system of terrorism here such 4s 
he and his following so bitterly denounce England 
for establishing in Ireland? or is this to be a land of 
liberty hereafter only for Fenians and a land of 
slavery for all who disagree with them? We can as 
sure Mr. Stephens that the American public is already 
sufficiently disposed to be jealous of the encroach- 
ments of a class of his supporters, and that such lan 
guage as he has just used is not calculated to pro- 
pitiate a feeling which has not arisen without cause. 
If he is duped as to the lengths to which he msy 
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safely go by the time-serving attitude of the partisan 
press, which at this particular juncture he has seen 
to be struggling and wriggling in disgusting com- 
petition for the Fenian vote, he should be warned 
not to count the éphemeral phenomenon at more 
than its worth, He runs the risk by so doing 
of losing the sympathy of many Americans as well 
as Irish that else might be freely accorded to his 
cause. 

There are many generous persons who, acting upon 
the generally admitted theory that Ireland has been 
jll-treated by England, imagine that to aid the Fe- 
nians is to bring about redress, Were this absolutely 
demonstrable, the case, of course, would be different. 
But, so far from such a demonstration being practica- 
ble, every conceivable element which is open to ex- 
amination goes to show that suftess in the enter- 
prise is at present impossible. Ifthe attempt be ever 
really made we shall probably find that every dollar 
contributed by the hard hands of toil with honest in- 
tent to free the mother land, has bought its mite of 
misery and desolation, has spilled its drop of precious 
blood, and all in vain. Those who have contributed 
to the Fenian cause from convictions of right, of duty, 
and of patriotism have our earnest sympathy. There 
is nothing in their behavior to evoke either contempt 
orridicule. But their ignorance is pitiable and the 
conduct of those who deceive them is criminal. Right 
or wrong, it is improbable that the agitation can be 
much protracted in its present phase. The bubble 
must burst ere long, let the result be what it may. 
We should be glad, as lovers of freedom and as true 
friends of Ireland, to be able to hope that the punc- 
turing process could be accomplished by some more 
elastic and less poignant arguments than British bay- 
onets. 








PULPIT ORATORY. 


T= Porter Rhetorical Society of Andover has recently 
listened to an elaborate address, by the Rev. Dr. Bush- 
nell, upon pulpit oratory. Extracts of the address are 
being extensively copied by the press, because its rhetoric 
is very glowing, its thought inspiring, and its author a 
man of mark. Yet in its precept this address altogether 
errs, and it is a good illustration in itself why scholarly 
men fail as speakers. 

The general drift of the teacher’s precept is that talent 
of voice and manner, though important, are by no means 
the grand essentials of popular pulpit discourse ; and he 
even asserts that he has never known a fine college de- 
claimer who became a remarkable preacher; while at the 
old story of Demosthenes breaking up his bad habits of 
utterance with pebbles in his mouth, he laughs. Now, 
there never has been a great preacher who was not a 
great orator ; and there never has been a great orator who 
did not pay immense attention to the science of express- 
ing, by tongue and form, the burning thoughts within him. 
Dr. Bushnell’s precepts on this topic are as preposter- 
ous as if he should tell the raw general to strengthen 
hisarmy, when what he really wants is to learn the art 
of war ; or to tell the piano-player to increase his musical 
inspiration, when what he really wants is to master his 
instrument by hours of daily drudging discipline ; that is, 
tolearntheart of playing. Just so it is with the speaker ; 
heneeds to learn the art of speaking. All the mental quali- 
ties which Dr. B. enumerates will augment the emotion- 
al and intellectual capital to be given forth in his speech, 
but he must first learn to give forth common thoughts and 
feelings vividly, before he can successfully utter grand ones. 
Now just here lies the reason that cultivated men so 
often fail before audiences, when common men succeed. 
Thecultivated man lives with his books and his thoughts; 
he will not stoop his cultured mind to come right down 
face to face with the most ordinary person, that utters 
himself with the instinct of his nature, and learn the A 
B C of talking. But the common man, the man of the 
stump or the jury, mixing with men daily, and never edu- 
cated out of rude simplicity, knows and keeps to nature's 
principles of utterance. If you want to speak well, said 





Lord Brougham to a young Etonian, you must first learn 
to talk well. Those who knew Edward Everett well 
say that, even till he was sixty years old, you might hear 
from his library in the hush of evening the low tones of 
familiar talk, in which he was practicing his utterances 
forthe platform. To speak in the ways of nature ; to utter 
the weightier thoughts of manhood as simply, earnestly, 
and truly as your childhood uttered its sparkling fancies— 
that is the thing. How to find out and master the genuine 
tones and inflections and emphasis of nature, is the great 
task. Children in their earnest play almost always strike 


them, and there have been many famous actors who have 
not been ashamed to learn much of their art from children 
and from Indians. We have heard ministers of repute in 
this city, whose style of utterance almost utterly baffled 
the legitimate effect of their excellent thoughts. Oh ! we 
have been tempted to exclaim,—Oh, learned and wise 
man! take thy little child into thy library and learn from 
it how to address thy mightier inspirations to those who 
“are but children of a larger growth.” 

Forty hundred pulpits, says Dr. Bushnell, are wondering 
there are no more of the eloquent ministers for them. In- 
deed! Why not wonder that in every village there is no 
Michael Angelo, and on the wall of every church ne 
Last Supper, in fresco, by Da Vinci? A great orator, one 
who when he has perfectly grasped the art of getting all 
there is in him bodied forth to ear and eye, then utters 
forth accordingly great thoughts and great feelings, is a 
most rare and magnificent creation of the Almighty. 
But every man may learn to express naturally and trans- 
parently all there is in him, no more ; ten thousand treat- 
ises cannot teach him to express any more ; for oratory, 
like painting and sculpture, is only a language; it is 
painting and sculpture made vocal and visible. Every 
young man, however, can be taught to read and utter 
average thought in a manner engaging and forcible; 
for no sentence, however commonplace, can be uttered in 
a perfectly true manner, that is bringing out by empha- 
sis and inflection the exact prominent word, and all its 
qualifying words in the exact degree of their relation to 
the central word or idea—no one can read thus without 
arresting theear. This seems very simple, but we doubt 
if there are six ministers in New York who can do it. 
Simple as truth is, it is almost always as difficult to at- 
tain as it is triumphant when mastered. The story is 
told that one day a youth walked into the studio of 
Michael Angelo in his absence, and with a bit of chalk 
he dashed a slight line on the wall. When the great 
master returned he did not need to ask who had visited 
him: the little line, true as a ray from heaven, was the 
unmistakable autograph of Raphael. 


Twenty years ago, in an academic arena, we heard Dr. 
Bushnell pronounce some noble thoughts in the most vig- 
orous and even majestic language ; but to the ear the ut- 
terance, though earnest as a prophet’s words, was only or- 
dinarily effective. We recall the very tone and cadences 
in which that noble peroration was delivered ; and now 
after so many years we still think, as we then ventured 
to think, that if the brilliant thinker had heard those 
final words of his uttered by a first-rate actor, able to take 
in their full significance, he would himself have been ab- 
solutely amazed at their vast possibilities of impressive 
utterance, and it is sad to think that in all this long time 
he has never gained the art of adequately presenting to 
the ear of man the growing thought of his really splen- 
did mind. But it is yet more melancholy to reflect that 
of all the young men who listened in rapture to this daz- 
zling diatribe, not one of them will ever speak one whit 
better for following its fascinating theories. Nay, on the 
contrary, the address will rather be a stumbling block to 
their pulpit aspirations ; for it will lead them to shut 
themselves away from life, in their secluded studies, cul- 
tivating intellectual gifts, when, if they are to be orators, 
they ought to be out with their fellow-men, looking into 
their eyes, and taking their hand, and sympathetically 
catching the tones of this bustling world’s every-day talk. 








INTRODUCING MADAME THE MILLINER. 


r= one who would forget for a little time the turmoil 

of the world, there can be no more sedative reading 
than the pages of the periodicals especially devoted to 
the fashions. Reading them, nobody would suspect the 








existence of any work, or necessity, or suffering, or seri- 
ous aim in living, or death, or immortality, or unsatisfied 
aspirations ; but life seems to consist in robbing Nature 
of her ugliest things to effect laborious ornamentation of 
one’s self, and then, when one is sufficiently amorphous 
and abnormal, to stand for admiration upon a pedestal, 
but never to do anything or be anything. The unbroken 
cheerfulness of these pages, so like the optimist style of 
the real estate advertisements, encourages the reader to 
take hopeful views of human life; for they are profuse 
in adjectives, all of one idea—“ charming,” “elegant,” 
“ beautiful,” “ coquettish,” “neat,” “lovely,” ete.—mak- 
ing a sort of Decameron atmosphere, into which no 
thought—all thought being in a manner serious—can 
penetrate without feeling itself intrusive. Looking at 
them out of the practical walks of life, they make one 
dreamy, like the window of a restaurant to the bare- 
footed gamin who surveys it from the frosty outside ; 
no thought of unpolished boots, of ungloved and red- 
dened hands, or of any roughnesses disturbs; and least 








suggest is the child’s world, where money is not, and a 
“thank you” is as good asa dollar. None but incorrigi- 
bles can fail to note with pain the introduction of such 
incongruous terms as “abortive” and “hideous” into 
such charming pages as these, yet they are actually 
there, for we read that “the approach of winter has not 
made so much difference in the size and shape of bonnets 
as was expected. The small Lamballe and Pamela shapes 
introduced last summer took a sudden hold upon the 
affections of their fair wearers, and, undaunted by the 
prospect of a thermometer several degrees below zero in 
December and January, they have asserted their willing- 
ness to fight it out on the same line all winter as well as 
all summer. Praiseworthy exertions have been made 
by the milliners to produce something like a bonnet, but 
we must confess that the attempis were rather abortive. 
Possibly this was because, instead of giving us some- 
thing new, they simply altered, enlarged, and patched 
out old ideas, making the Empire, which before had 
a certain style, positively hideous, and adding to the 
Fanchon a scoop or extended point behind which ren- 
dered it quite unwearable.” Oh the feminine malice that 
dictated this fling! And not by that only may we see 
that the writer does not deal in hats, but because—as 
asking for a “vest” betrays the American in a London 
shop—satirical Madame exposes herself when she calls a 
hat a “ bonnet.” 

Let us pay the doctor, the teacher, and the minister if 
we can; pay the milliner we must. Madame displays an 
administrative capacity, an insight into human nature, 
and a readiness which, combined, are too great for gov- 
erning kingdoms, but just serve to make it impossible to 
keep away from her “openings.” It is said to be the 
female spider that has a parlor and extends the charming 
invitation of the old song. Madame is a well-tutored 
mirror that returns only pleasant reflections; it is un- 
necessary to say that everything in her establishment is 
agonizingly stylish, and is direct per last steamer from 
Havre; she recognizes such perfect taste in the visitor, it 
is a pleasure to show her novelties ; she is not only young 
herself, but confers youth, and her naiveté, disinterested- 
ness, and delighted enthusiasm at having found the very 
person for whom her latest achievement must have been 
waiting all the while, are quite disarming; she is a fe- 
male generalissimo, and her tactics—never before pub- 
lished—consist mainly of all the adjectives that signify 
charming and mean purchase. She is to be paid for? A 
trifle, merely. This year she is modest, and will sell 
some bits of flummery for, perhaps, thirty dollars; and 
if one hesitates, consider the cost of illusions and velvet, 
and such velvet is not found everywhere. There are 
those who say that by actual trial they have found that 
the choice material of Madame’s thirty-dollar achieve- 
ment costs about eight dollars; but then oil is expen- 
sive, and the tongue does not move for nothing, and are 
not people to pay for having their taste corrected? It 
was five years ago that Mrs. Howe wrote her verses be- 
ginning— 

‘* Weave no more silks, ye Lyons loome, 
To deck our girls for gay delights ; 
For the red flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the nights.” 
The looms did not stop weaving, however, and now 
that the war is over and a financial crash may possibly 
follow financial hollowness, the most industrious and 
thrifty ant is Madame the milliner, who somehow makes 
even the butterflies bring her honey to put away for 
stormy weather. 

Short purses had possibly taken hope at the diminish- 
ing size of head-coverings, but it appears that the small. 
er they are the more they cost. Madame never forgets 
the law of compensation, and what she takes from the 
hat she adds to the cost, expanding the latter as she 
condenses the former. ‘Catalane bonnet of black vel- 
vet, shaped like a square crown, and surrounded with a 
wreath of small white flowers and pendent jet orna- 
ments, wide strings of black lace which tie behind under 
the chignon.” Such an affair as this—a mere dab, a 
patch, which does not cover the head, and probably does 
not ornament it—may cost whatever one is willing to 
pay ; and, in view of exposed temples and heads and 
thin’ shoes, shall the sterner sex be longer called the 
stronger one? Shall it not rather be counted to the 
credit of woman on the score of tenacity that she has 
not long ago been ornamented out of existence, and that 
her head yet survives the tortures of Madame, the Span- 








ish-American female inquisitor? Between covering and 
uncovering, scoops and pats and wafers, what has not 
the head endured! It should suffice for content that any- 
thing at all is left of it. 


The pages from which we quoted ina previous para- 





of all does the idea of money trouble, for the world they | 


graph criticise Madame for “ making the Empire, which 
before had a certain style, positively hideous, and adding 
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to the Fanchon a scoop or extended point behind which 
rendered it quite unwearable ;” and, furthermore, we are 
told that “the caprice of tying the bonnet-strings behind 
can never obtain recognition in this country.” But why 
should a“ scoop or extended point behind” make any- 
thing “ unwearable,” since scoops before were once the 
rage and beautiful exactly in proportion to their size and 
hideousness? or why cannot the caprice of tying the 
bonnet-strings behind obtain recognition in this country ? 
Being presumably a new idea, is it not, therefore, the best 
one? Everything else possible has been done ; surely 
Madame cannot rest until hats are tied behind under the 
“chignon.” And why call this a “caprice?” Is not ca- 
price at the bottom of every style? 

We happen to be in the questioning mood and must 
be indulged a little further. The seasons change their 
color from green to purple in obedience to a fixed funda- 
mental Jaw; but why colors in dress change and the 
lovely thing of last year is perfectly hideous and “ un- 
wearable” this year, nobody knows or cares to inquire. 
It only needs the inquiry, after all. The secret reason is 
not that the style of last year has really worn out its 
beauty or that the new possesses more fitness, but is 
to be found in the interest of trade. Fashion is not the 
common consent of the public, but simply the dictum of 
shopkeepers for their own advantage ; for with all the 
shoddy and cheating of the times, goods which are made 
to sell have yet too much conscience to wear out fast 
enough to suit dealers, who have, therefore, no such ef. 
fectual remedy as to set on foot a change in style. It 
being palpably not for their interest that people should 
wear their old clothes, the style in coats, for instance, is 
a couple of inches longer or shorter than last season, and, 
as we are dead when out of the world, and out of the 
world when one hair out of the style, we straightway 
worship the image these Nebuchadnezzars set up in their 
shop windows. Women are caught even more surely 
—in hats by shape, in dry-goods by color, in this last the 
range being inexhaustible. Wine-colored goods having 
been largely left over in stock last year, by a singular co- 
incidence are found to be exceedingly popular this year ; 
and when these are sold out, something else may be 
looked for another season, which will be decided upon in 
the manufactory and the shop. Only black, though al- 
ways in style, is never the style, being set apart for the 
minority of putative mourners; is there any reason ex 
cept that black is always black ? 

If one objects that unless the shops announced the 
style there would be no style at all, we answer, suppose 
there were none? “If the honorable gentlemen,” the 
Speaker of the English House of Commons has said for 
hundred of years, “ do not take their seats, I shall name 
names,” and nobody has ever dared to ask what would 
happen if he should do so. Suppose there were no 
“style,” would not society still cohere? In that case, 
evérybody would follow his own taste ; but what if there 
were no uniformity? Why not a piebald and mottled 
society as well as a maroon, or a drab, or a crimson, or a 
white-and-red society? If for once individuals should 
dress as becomes and pleases them, and not as their 
neighbors do, would such a variation from the dead level 
overturn the foundation of things? We see—with little 
humiliation, because use has accustomed us to it—women 
dragging rich dresses through the mire, bagging out 
their heads with monstrosities without a name, and out- 
raging their own better taste, because not to do so is to 
acquire a painful prominence, the one rule being to have 
a house, a dress, and a life precisely like one’s neighbors. 
Segregation is our American ruin, and we all come as near 
as we can to making ourselves like the houses of a Phila- 
delphia street, distinguishable only by numbers. Fashion 
rules by fear, as nobody dares to approach near enough 
to see that its awfulness is like a goat’s beard, subdued 
f anybody only grasps it. There is positively nothing 
so stupid, so abject, so imbecile, so without excuse, as 
this unresisting sway which we let trades-people exert 
over us by the magic name of something which exists 
only through themselves. Our self-assertion is sheepish 
meekness, and our vaunted independence sheer inconsist- 
ency, in view of our obedience to the chief humbug of 
the day. We are in this only a society of lay-figures, 
which a few persons dress up for their own ends, and it is 
to be expected they will continue to do so while they are 
permitted. If Fashion cannot be dethroned altogether, 
there ought to be spirit enough in the great Issachar 
public to impose some check on her and keep her ex- 
travagances within the bounds of decency. The water. 

fall burden ought to be the hair that breaks the aching 
back of patient endurance. 

But it is optimism to think it. We shall all simply 
continue to get new suits as often as the regulations pre- 
scribe and just such suits as they prescribe, lest otherwise 
we be proscribed. By their coats ye shall know them. 


CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE 
BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 
[AUTHOR OF “THE DEAN’S ENGLISH,” ETC.) 
No. IV. 
THE HON, GEORGE P. MARSII, 


I FINISHED the first criticism in this series by comment- 
ing on Mr. Marsh’s expression “a historian.” Much 
more might have been said on the proper use of the ar- 
ticles “a” and “an,” but I feared that, if I extended my 
remarks on that subject, I should weary the readers of 
Tur RounD TABLE and incur for myself the charge of 
prolixity. However, since, in the last number which I 
have received of that journal, one of the correspondents 
asks for information concerning those important little 
words, I gladly resume my remarks on them ; for, as I 
previously said, my purpose in writing these criticisms is 
not to expose Mr. Marsh’s errors, but to base upon those 
errors such teaching as may be useful to students of the 
English language. 

Lindley Murray and many other grammarians tell us 
that “a” becomes “an” before a vowel and before a 
silent “’’; but the converse of that is what is really 
the fact. “An” becomes “ a@’’ before a consonant sound ; 
for “an” was the original word, and was formerly used 
both before consonants and before vowels, and was not 
abbreviated to “a” until long after the Conquest. Dr. 
Webster says that in Saxon Chronicles, page 82, we read, 
“And thes geares werun ofslegene IX eorlas and an 
cyning ;” ¢. ¢., And this year were slain nine earls and one 
king. But though the primary signification of “a” and 
of “an” was “one,” Dr. Webster, in whose praise Mr. 
Marsh is writing, is certainly in error when he says, 
“The definitive ‘an’ or ‘a’ is merely ‘one’ in its 
English orthography, and is precisely synonymous with 
it.’ There is an obvious difference between the two 
words. We use “one” when we speak numerically, and 
wish to signify that there are not more than one ; where- 
as we use either “a” or “an” when we wish to empha- 
size not the number, but the description of the thing 
spoken of. For example, were we to ask, “Is chess a 
game for one boy?” the very natural and proper answer 
would be, “No; it is to be played by two.” But were 
our question to be, “Is chess a game for a boy ?” the an- 
swer would be, “ Yes; or fora girl.” In this respect our 
language has a decided superiority over other languages ; 
in them, one word performs the office both of what 
grammarians term an article and of a numeral. In 
French, for instance, Donnez moi un livre means either, 
Give me one book, i. e., not two or more; or it means, 
Give me a book, not something else. In Latin, likewise, 
“ filius regis” may mean “A son of a king,” “A son of 
the king,” “ The son of a@ king,” or “ The son of the 
king,” and to explain in which of these four senses the 
words are used, a circumlocution of severa) words is nec- 
essary. It is a curious fact, mentioned in a recent num- 
ber of The Atheneum, that we English alone of all na- 
tions, ancient or modern, have a bond fide article which 
is distinct from “one,” though contracted from “ one” 
and meaning “one.” No nation but ourselves could use 
such expressions as “ Give me half a one,” “ Not such a 
one as that,” “Give me a ripe one.” That “a” is not 
synonymous with “one” is evident from our not being 
able to use them interchangeably, We may say “ This 
one thing I do ;” but we cannot say, “This a thing I do.” 

But although “a” is not synonymous with “ one,” it 
always implies unity ; and can therefore never be used 
but in speaking of one, or in speaking of many things 
collectively ; i. e., of many things considered as one. We 
say “a one,” “a thousand,” “ a quantity,” “a number,” “ a 
multitude.” But though we say “a multitude,” which 
means many, we never say “a many.” Yet, by astrange 
caprice of idiom, we say “a great many,” “ a few,” and 
“many a;” as— 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean;bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Gray. 
This form is allowable in poetry, but is objectionable in 
prose ; we ought to say “ many gems,” “ many flowers.” 

While speaking of “a few,” it is worthy of remark 
that the importance of the little word “a” is never more 
manifest than when it precedes the word “few ;” for the 
word “a” so qualifies it that it signifies something quite 
different, when written without the “a,” from what it 
does when written with it ; 6. g.: 

“ Few people really believe it ; it is incredible.” 

“A few people really believe it ; it is not incredible.” 

The same remark applies to “little” and “ a little ;” 
6.9.2 

“He thought little about it ; it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him.” 


“He thought a little about it ; it was not a matter of in- 





difference to him.” 





When we use the words “few” and “ little” without 
the “a” before them, we seem to represent that of which 
we speak to be inconsiderable ; but by using the « 
before them we seem to amplify—we represent the t 
spoken of as not being unworthy of attention, 

There is another important use of the little word “q” 
which we must notice. If we say, “He would make q 
better statesman than lawyer,” we mean that he hag 
qualities which render him more fitted for the senate 
than for the bar; but if we say, “He would make a bet. 
ter statesman than a@ lawyer,” we mean that he would 
make a better statesman than a lawyer would, 


a ” 
hing 


Again, when we speak of a man as holding several 
offices at once, we put “‘@” before only the first of those 
offices, as “‘a director, secretary, and treasurer.” Were 
we to put “«” before each of the names, we should no 
longer be speaking of one man holding three Offices, but 
of three men, each holding one office. So, likewise, is jt 
with words descriptive of qualities; ¢.9., “A long and 
dusty road” is a road which is both long and dusty ; but 
“A long and a dusty road” means two roads, of which 
one is long and the other dusty. However, when the 
things spoken of are obviously two or more, there ig not 
the same necessity for repeating the “a” before each 
one. 

The article “a” has several meanings. Sometimes jt 
means “ each,” as “ The high priest shall make an atone. 
ment for the children of Israel, for all their sins, once 
a year,” t.¢., once each year. Sometimes it means “ any,” 
as “If @ man love me, he will keep my words;” i.¢, if 
any man. Sometimes it means one in particular, as “He 
sent @ man before them, even Joseph.” Sometimes it 
means “every,” as “It is good that a man should both 
hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord ;” i.¢, 
every man. : 

Sometimes “a” is used before the name of a person, 
as “He is a Smith ;” meaning he is of the family of the 
Smiths. Here, in written language, the capital letter at 
the beginning of the name shows it to be that of a per. 
son, and not of atrade. But in spoken language the dis. 
tinction cannot be so easily made ; therefore; in conversa. 
tion, that form of expression should be avoided, for if, in 
answer to my inquiry ‘“* Who is that ?” I am told “ He is 
a Smith,” I am doubtful whether my informant is speak- 
ing of the person’s family or of his occupation; and if 
the name should happen to be that of an animal—as, for 
instance, “ Bull” or “Fox ”—it would be particularly 
offensive to say “ He is a Bull” or “ He is a Fox;” for— 
though, of course, the hearer would not understand the 
person to be a quadruped—the words might be under. 
stood to mean that he is ferocious or is cunnirg. The 
proper expression would be, “ He isa Mr. Smith” or “a 
Mr. Fox.” 

But “a” is very properly used before the name of 
a person whose extraordinary qualities have made his 
name proverbial for that in which he excelled. For ex 
ample, we say, ‘‘ He is a Samson,” meaning he possesses 
almost superhuman strength ; ‘He is a Nero,” meaning 
a tyrant ; “‘ He is a Howard,” meaning a philanthropist; 
“He is a Washington ” or “ He is a Cincinnatus,” mean- 
ing a patriot. 

There is a gross misuse of the article, “a” which is 
very common. It is the using it before the word 
“most.” The words are incongruous ; “a” means one of 
several which are supposed to be equal in certain re- 
spects, whereas “most” is descriptive of that which is 
above all. “A most noble act” should be “A very noble 
act.” 

“An” is used when the following word begins with 
the unaspirated “/,” or with any of the vowels ex- 
cept— 

Ist, “wu” when long, as if preceded by the letter “y.” 
We say a “U,” a Unitarian, a usurer, a usurious rate of 
interest, & usurper, a use, a unicorn, a utopian theory, & 
unit, a union, a uniform, a university, a united family, 8 
unanimous decision, a unanimity, a utilitarian, a ups 
tree, etc. 

2d, “eu” having the sound of “u” long. 

We say a eunuch, a eulogy, a euphony, a European, 
etc. 

3d, “ew” having the sound of “u” long. 

We say a ewe, a ewer, etc. 


Ath, “o” when pronounced as if preceded by “ w.” 
We say a one-pound note, a oneness, such a one, 2 onee- 
beloved friend, etc. 

We use “an,” likewise, before consonants which are 
pronounced as if they began with a vowel. We say a0 
F,an L, an M, an N, an R, an 8,an X. Many gramma- 
rians say also an H, and, in showing the pronunciation of 
that letter, spell it “aitch ;” but it is very much more in 
accordance with the use of that letter to teach that it is 





pronounced “ haitch.” 
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In my next communication I shall resume my criti- 
cisms on Mr. Marsh’s Notes. 
Lonpon, Oct. 5, 1866. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PROPRIETORS OF “LONDON SOCIETY ” vs. “ THE 
BELGRAVIA.” 

To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: I have just seen your paper of Saturday 
last containing a paragraph on the above matter, and as 
jt contains some misstatement of facts, 1 desire to say 
a few words on the other side of the question. 

The title was registered by my firm long before (I may 
say years before) Miss Braddon’s (or Mr. Maxweil’s) in- 
tention was whispered of starting a similar magazine; 
and regarding the magazine which we have actually pub- 
lished under the title of Ze Belgravia, to the best of 
my knowledge it contains entirely original matter and 
illustrations. 

I have no personal knowledge of Mr. Maxwell, but I 
know that he has by no means the reputation of being 
the simple, inexperienced man of business pictured in 
your paper. Further, I know he has been heard to ex- 
press his determination to sail in upon the success of 
London Society, which may sufficiently account for the 
origin of Miss Braddon’s new venture. I feel that both 
law and equity are upon the side of the proprietors of 
London Society in the present matter. 

So much for the facts of the case. Had I not been on 
the eve of returning home to England in the Scotia on 
Wednesday (to-morrow) morning, I might have been less 
brief than I must be on the present occasion. But per- 
haps I may yet have to trouble you with a further com- 
munication in connection with this chancery suit. 

I am, sir, yours truly, Joun Hoae 
(of James Hogg & Sons, London). 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: In your very interesting review of Judge 
Holmes’s recent book on the authorship of the Shakespeare 
drama, you raise the question of the identity of the 
“young man of genius and enthusiasm ” referred to by 
Mr. Hawthorne as a convert to Miss Bacon’s theory and 


competent to do her memory justice—evidently (if I un-; 


derstand you) suspecting the judge to be the person thus 
indicated. It may be a matter of some literary interest 
to know that the individual mentioned by our great ro. 
mancer in such complimentary terms is well known in 
literary circles here as Hawthorne’s young friend, Mr. W. 
D. O'Connor, now and for some years past, I believe, un- 
less he has changed his habitation, a resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is the same person who wrote the 
recent defense of Walt Whitman, entitled The Good 
Gray Poet, and used to be remarked here for a some- 
what singular personal beauty, as well as for his varied 
talents and accomplishments. I have heard that for 
years past he has been preparing a work on the subject 
which Judge Holmes has treated. Though their friend- 
ship was not of long standing, Hawthorne was much 
attached to him and always expressed warm interest and 
hopes as to his future career in literature. 


Yours, respectfully, &. W. Trcknor. 
Boston, Mass., October 31, 1866. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
To tHE Eprror or THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Str: I trust you and your London correspond- 
ent will pardon my correcting, very briefly, some errors 
in his last letter in regard to the Social Science 
Association, of which he evidently is no admirer. He 
says that “first-rate men are seldom seen on their plat- 
forms—that Mr. Mill, for instance, has never appeared, 
and, I can almost undertake to say, never will appear, at 
one of these annual gatherings.” Now, this is all errone- 
ous, First-rate men are those that conceive and carry out 
Jirst-rate results; and, looking even to the inaugural 
meeting of 1857, you will readily see, by reference to the 
journals, that several most important measures for the 
benefit of society were originated by the papers read at 
that meeting, and the discussions that ensued, in which 
men of acknowledged high influence in England took a 
very earnest part—most important and much needed 
Sanitary measures, law reforms no less needed, meas- 
ures for the reformation of criminals, especially of young 
criminals; social economy, as connected with “the in- 
dustrial employment of women,” “the early closing 
movement,” “savings banks,” “baths and washhouses,” 
“laborers’ cottages,” with many others scarcely less im- 
Portant, had public attention concentrated upon them by 








the proceedings of that meeting, and at least five valu- 
able acts of Parliament were the practical result of the 
agitation then and thus excited. In almost every depart- 
ment there were men of great ability, commencing with 
Lord Brougham, whose address of two hours’ duration 
on the opening night was eloquent, profound, exhaustive, 
and most interesting. Lord Stanley then and there first 
won hisspursas a most able chairman, anda man of great 
grasp of intellect, supported by immense stores of infor- 
mation. With no less ability did my late lamented 
friend Sir Benjamin Brodie preside over the section of 
social economy, while Sir John Pakington conducted the 
educational committee with a tact and skill scarcely to 
have been expected from a statesman chiefly known 
as a “First Lord of the Admiralty.” Even if he be un- 
popular in America, Lord Russell, who took a most ac- 
tive part in the week’s proceedings, can scarcely be 
regarded as lower than a first-class man in connection 
with his duties there; but there were many others, 
whose names are little known here, that did good and 





lasting service then and at subsequent meetings: Dr. 
Acland, E. Akroyd, M.P., Harry Chester, Right Hon. W. 
Cowper, Charles Kingsiey, Rev. Dr. Robert Lee, the 
Bishop of London, R. Monckton Milnes (now Lord 
Houghton), Lyon Playfair, Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir 
J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Dr. Sutherland, ewm multis aliis. 
I had the happiness and honor of being associated and 
working with these men, and I have carefully watched 
the issues of their labors, and have only to refer you to 
the public records for proof that your correspondent was 
in error ; for, lastly, Mr. J. 8. Mill was an active member 
of the fifth department committee, social economy, under 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. Yours obediently, 
AN Ex-MEMBER OF THE GENERAL AND Two 
SECTION COMMITTEES. 

I inclose my card for your own private information, 
not having written these few lines from any egotistical 
motive. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, Oct. 20, 1866. 


Our journals have suddenly broken out in long dis- 
cussions upon the law and principle of copyright, apropos, 
of course, of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s able but, on the 
whole, rather one-sided paper on this topic, to which I 
alluded in my last. It is astonishing to find the igno- 
rance that prevails about copyright even among literary 
men. Here is Mr. Edward Walford, who writes “ Table 
Talk” in our Guardian (High Church) newspaper, who 
remarks that “ if it be true that the author’s copyright in- 
terest in his copyright works lasts for forty-two years 
after his death, as stated by Mr. Anthony Trollope, then 
this year has seen the expiration of the copyright of Lord 
Byron’s works, as the poet died in April, 1824.” Walford 
is 2 man who has written, compiled, and disposed of a 
number of books; and it might have been supposed that 
when he was selling his manuscripts he would have 
managed to have a clear idea of what he was selling. 
But it is quite certain that he had not. His account of 
the term of copyright is altogether a mistake, and of 
course nothing of the kind appears in Mr. Trollope’s ad- 
dress. Copyright in a published work in England runs 
for forty-two years from the day of publication ; or for the 
remainder of the author’s lifetime and seven years after- 
wards. Thus, if an author published a book to-day and 
died to-morrow, his family would enjoy an exclusive right 
to it for forty-two years, less one day ; but if we can imag- 
ine that an old Parr should arise in the literary world 
and live one hundred and twenty years after publishing a 
work, his heirs would still enjoy the right for seven 
years after his decease. In the first instance, therefore, 
forty-two years would be the term; in the second, one 
hundred and twenty-seven years. This is curious, if you 
consider that when an author sells a book, neither he nor 
the publisher who buys can say how long it will continue 
to be property. It must be admitted that any advantage 
to be derived from a copyright more than forty-two years 
hence is not of much present value; and here we have 
the best, indeed the only, justification of limiting the 
term. Our Illustrated London News says: “Why Mr. 
Dickens’s books should not descend as an heirloom, as well 
as the ‘dirty acres’ of Squire Brown or the family plate. 
pictures, and title of Lord Coppertop, is not easily ex- 
plained, and certainly, in this way of putting it, an an- 
swer is difficult to find. But there are a good many peo- 
ple—Mr. Mill for one—who think that the absolute right 
over dirty acres is the result of a mere superstitious re- 
gard to the principle of property, and that it might be 
limited without injustice and with very great benefit to 
the public interest.” All this I leave to the social science 











philosophers. But as to copyright, those who recollect 


the discussions on the passing of Justice Talfourd’s act 
know that our legisiature understood pretty well what they 
were about. They looked—as your legislature intend to 
look, although they overshoot the mark—to the interest 
of the public, the millions of readers. They said, “Ifa 
term of forty-two years is practically worth as much as 
copyright in perpetuity, why make books dear for 
ever by giving an exclusive right which will as a rule 
benefit nobody but the publishers, heirs, and successors.” 
Mr. Trollope did indeed start the curious doctrine that 
copyright makes books cheap instead.of dear. Some 
persons who heard his address thought that the British 
author’s hankering after the dollars of the American pub- 
lisher was a little too prominentinit. Our Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, though an ardent’ advocate of copyright between 
Great Britain and the United States, points out the fallacy 
of this view in a passage which deserves quoting for its 
honesty : 

“No portion of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s recent address 
(says the writer) attracted more attention than his at- 
tempt to show that American reprints of English works 
are actually dearer instead of cheaper by reason of the 
want of a copyright convention between the two coun- 
tries. He tells us that English books are frequently 
brought out in New York ata dollar or a dollar and a 
half when they are actually being published in London 
at two shillings or two shillings and sixpence ; and he 
explains this by the remark that ‘it stands to reason that 
a certified property in a copyright must enable the pub- 
lishing proprietor of that copyright to do more in the 
way of cheap selling than can be done by the unsteady 
hold of their precarious ventures which the American 
booksellers now possess.’ The reasoning is plausible, and 
appears at first sight to be supported by facts ; but if 
there was any political economist in the meeting he 
must have been startled at an argument which, if it 





proves anything, proves that the creation of a monopoly 
—for copyright is a monopoly, although a perfectly de- 
fensible one—tends to-cheapen productions. American 
legislators, though unfortunately nourishing many delu- 
sions on this subject, are, we are afraid, too well in- 
formed to be converted to our view by a doctrine from 
which it would necessarily follow that the true way to 
obtain cheap editions of say Shakespeare or Milton 
would be to hunt out their descendants and confer upon 
them the sole right of publishing the works of their il- 
lustrious ancestors. Everybody knows that, on the con- 
trary, the expiration of copyright in popular works is 
almost invariably followed immediately by cheaper edi- 
tions than ever appeared before. The instances that Mr. 
Trollope alludes to, of English books published in New 
York at higher prices than here, must therefore be ex- 
ceptional or must be explainable either by the very high 
general range of prices now for well-known reasons pre- 
vailing in that country, or from their being editions of 
a different character from those English ones with which 
Mr. Trollope compares them.” 


The writer then goes on to advocate international 
copyright on the “higher grounds ” of the interest of 
the two countries and of the beneficial effect which it 
might be expected to have upon American literature. 

Some of your readers may perhaps have read in the 
newspapers that Queen Victoria has been insulted by an 
obscure Swiss paper, and that high diplomatic action has 
been taken thereon. What it was that The Lausanne 
Gazette said which stirred the wrath of the Honorable 
Mr. Harris, our journals are, of course, too discreet to 
tell; but the proceedings of our honorable minister, his 
appeal to the government, and the final apology of the 
wicked Swiss editor, have resulted in making people cu- 
rious in a matter which but for all this pother would 
never have been heard of. I believe that the scandal re- 
ferred to no less a personage than John Brown, the faith- 
ful Highland gillie or attendant of her Majesty when at 
Balmoral. Your readers, doubtless, know that the Queen 
is not at present in favor among the higher classes. Our 
aristocracy, who have long ago reduced the crown, as far 
as power is concerned, to the shadowy royalty of the 
Mayors of the Palace or the Llama of Thibet, have the 
idea firmly fixed in their heads that an English sover- 
eign’s first duty is to lead what is called the fashionable 








world. Now, it is notorious that this is just what our 
Queen is at this time wholly unfitted for. Even in her 
husband’s lifetime her extremely excitable temperament 
rendered her, particularly in hot summer weather, in- 
capable of going through any kind of fatiguing cere- 
mony. Since her loss, she has been so much worse that 
only quiet and retirement at her Highland residence en- 
able her probably to escape from a worse evil than has 
yet befallen her. All this should entitle her to compas- 
sion ; and it is certain that the mass of the people bear 
her no ill-will. Mr. Bright is constantly shocking not 
the working-men who listen to him, but the aristocratic 


what is called here “society,” disloyalty is rampant. 
Idle tales, which have no foundation but in “society’s ” 
intense dissatisfaction with a sovereign who has “ virtu- 
ally abdicated,” as The Times says, are whispered about, 
and even find their way into aristocratic print. Why 
the unlucky editor of The Lausanne Gazette should be 
expected to be more loyal to our Queen than the great 





journals, by his respectful allusions to the Queen. In , 
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families of England and their newspaper organs, I do not 
know. As to this John Brown story (how frightfully un- 
aristocratic it sounds!), so notorious have they made it 
that, when in a committee-room of the House of Com- 
mons, where I was myself present, a short time since, an 
allusion was made to a “ Highland gillie,” a shout of 
laughter in the room betrayed the idea which the au- 
dience associated with the name. This sort of thing was 
much practiced in the last century, when political parties 
were very successful in fixing odious imputations upon 
great personages who happened to be distasteful to them. 
No good whig of the early days of George the Third re- 
fused to credit the scandal about the King’s mother and 
Lord Bute; and even his virtuous majesty King George 
did not escape the effects of party scandal. But the 
Wilkites of 1766 did not descend quite so low as the dis- 
affected upper ten thousand of this present year of grace. 
“ How do [know it?” asked a gentleman the other day, 
who had just affirmed that everybody knew it ; “why, 
has not the silly woman just had a portrait done of her- 
self and John Brown all in one photograph?” Well, 
I am afraid it must be admitted. The photograph is in 
every shop-window at this moment. There is her Ma- 
jesty, on a favorite rough Highland pony, and there 
stands, holding the animal’s head, a middle-aged Scotch- 
man, with what are known to professors of hair-dressing 
as “mutton-chop” whiskers, and attired in orthodox 
Highland costume. I suppose this is John Brown. But 
the evidence of immorality may, to a legal mind at least, 
appear scanty. In the first place, in order to have a 
portrait of yourself on horseback taken, it would ap- 
pear to be absolutely necessary that somebody should 
hold the horse. And why not John Brown? Simple- 
minded persons may perhaps reply, “ Certainly, why not? 
unless there was something to be concealed in connection 
with that person, in which case he would probably have 
been excluded from the photograph.” Seriously, it does 
seem hard that a Queen cannot even have a faithful, 
trusty, middle-aged serving man without giving occasion 
for the wagging of foolish tongues in Belgravia and May 
Fair. Even poor John Brown has not escaped the effects 
of aristocratic ill-will. Only the other day our papers 
informed us that he had turned out to be a drunken 
scoundrel and had been discharged. John Brown, instead 
of bringing an action for libel, wrote meekly to his slan- 
derers to say that he was not a drunken scoundrel and 
had not beendischarged. Whereon our Pall Mall Gazette 
was, as usual, sarcastic and suggestive, and, after telling 
its readers that “ Aberdeenshire in particular, and all 
persons who take a proper interest in the affairs of the 
court, have been very much agitated of late by a rumor 
that John Brown, the Queen’s favorite Highland attend- 
ant, had been suspended from his position,” that journal 
continued in its own wicked vein, “We are happy to 
give additional currency to the statement that there is 
no foundation whatever for the disquieting rumor. It has 
been contradicted on the best and most undoubted author- 
ity, and we receive with pleasure the assurance that at no 
time has J. B. been dismissed or suspended from the situa- 
tion he now holds as a personal attendant upon the Queen, 
and that he owes his rise and promotion to his exemplary 
conduct and the conacientious discharge of his duty dur- 
ing a period of fifteen years.” Does not the judicious 
reader perceive that the sly dog who penned this apology 
has his own opinions on this delicate matter? And this 
is the journal which is so shocked at Mr. Swinburne’s 
alleged indelicacy ! 

This remark reminds me that the anti-Swinburne fever 
still rages here among the fastidious critics of our daily 


. and weekly journals ; but I think I perceive signs of a 


reaction. I mentioned in my last Prof. Morley’s able 
defense ; and now we have in Zhe Reader this week an 
excellent article in the same vein. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Doran, pro tem. editor of The Atheneum, is said to have 
registered a vow to put down the dreadful volume. He 
notices this week the rumor of “a new and, we presume, 
revised and expurgated edition of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems.” But the edition will be neither revised nor ex- 
purgated. It will consist simply of the sheets as Moxon 
printed them, with a new title-page, necessitated by the 
change of publisher. Swinburne’s defense will be pub- 
lished separately, and will appear next week. 

Edmund Yates, one of our best newspaper gossipers, 
but a very honest, indiscreet fellow, blurted out the 
other day the unpalatable truth that “ so long as review- 
ers are paid salaries as readers for the publishing firms 
upon whose ventures they have to pass judgment, and 
so long as all the reviewers and publishers have intimate 
private friendship or business relations, it is impossible 
that the truth can be spoken.” “Society ” has a horror 
of men who plump out unpalatable things in this 
fashion ; but there is not a literary man in London who 

















We have another indiscreet gentleman here, a jeweler 
and goldsmith, who wrote a book about gems and what 
not, and of course with an eye chiefly to his magnificent 
shop. This gentleman openly tells what he paid for a 
few columns of unqualified praise in The Times. What 
literary man has not occasionally found publishers close- 
ly closeted with influential reviewers, who were not just 
then, at least, bringing out any new books. The most 
careless readers of The Times must have observed that 
one Scottish house of not very high position appears to 
be always publishing books which deserve long columns 
of rapturous reviewing. That jeweler I mentioned is, of 
course, a vulgar slanderer ; men do not get bribed now- 
adays with bags of guineas paid down, like that courtier 
of William III.’s time whose bag suddenly bursting sent a 
jingling shower down the palace back-stairs. They have, 
as Mr. Yates says, salaries for reading—that is, judging 
of the value of manuscripts—and when they take their 
checks I wonder what chemistry could determine the rel- 
ative quantities of bribery and fair remuneration for 
labor done. This evil, so difficult to cure, is not, unfor- 
tunately, confined to mere book-writing. Nearly every 
one of our dramatic critics on the daily and weekly press 
writes, or rather “adapts,” plays for the theaters. It is 
notorious that a dramatic critic of an influential journal 
here can get a price for a mere translation of a piece 
from the French three times greater than outsiders can 
hope for. The fault lies, of course, with editors who em- 
ploy critics who adapt plays from the French; or who, 
at least, do not look sharply after their rapturous enco- 
miums on the managers who buy their pieces. 

It is reported that Victor Hugo is writing a history of 
England in which the period of the latter half of the last 
century isa principal feature. Fancy Victor Hugo thread- 
ing the intricate mazes of party politics in those stormy 
times. Imagine him explaining the secret history of the 
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| ed historical characters have been the subject of 
more indiscriminate eulogy and more bitter de. 
traction than the great theologian of Geneva. The 
church whose creed is known by his name scarcely 
sets bounds to the reverence it pays him. On the 
other hand, his memory has been for three centuries, 
as he himself was through life, the mark for persis. 
tent attacks from the numerous interests which, with 
little else in common, agree in abhorrence of his 
tenets. Papists, Episcopalians, Arminians, Lutherans, 
Monarchists have assailed Presbyterianism with 
moral and physical weapons, and Presbyterians haye 
responded as vigorously. As a portion of the result 
we have an accumulation of angry and contradictory 
controversial literature, from which it is almost im. 
possible to gather conclusive evidence upon any topic 
which has been traversed in the conflict. About 
Calvin’s character the war has been incessant, and by 
selecting from the traits which different biographers 
ascribe to him, it would be easy to compile the char. 
acteristics of anything between a being of surpass. 
ing purity and the basest of sanguinary ruffians, The 
truth, of course, lies at a considerable distance from 
either of these extremes, Calvin was certainly free 
from the base practices attributed to him by his per- 
sonal enemies, who were many and bitter, which 
were readily credited and eagerly dwelt upon by the 
adherents of Rome; just as certainly, even if we ex- 
clude all evidence but that of his own letters and of 





downfall of the Grenville administration ; discussing the 
authorship of Junius’s letters ; narrating the story of the 
Coalition and the position of Mr. Burke and the Rocking. 
ham whigs. He did, indeed, write a bulky book upon 
Shakespeare, and a writer of genius who can do that 
without knowing a dozen words of English may certainly 
be equal to anything short of the miraculous. But the 
labyrinthine politics of party in George the Third’s reign ! 
How are they to be overcome without English? For it 
is an absolute fact that the author of Les Miserables knows 
no more of English than of any language spoken in the 
moon. Some of your readers may remember that won- 
derful passage about the Firth of Forth in his Travail- 
leurs de la Mer which was discussed some time ago in 
the English critical journals. In this the illustrious poet 
and novelist spoke of a violent equinoctial gale which had 
just demolished upon the frontier of England and Scot. 
land the cliff“ Premiére des Quatre,” or, as he added in 
parentheses by way of elucidating the paragraph, First of 
the Fourth. Well, “Premiére des Quatre,” to begin with, 
does not mean “First of the Fourth,” but first of the 
four; then there is no cliffon the frontier of England and 
Scotland, or anywhere else as far as our geographers are 
aware, called First of the Fourth, or anything resembling 
that name. But there is a great arm of the seaa little 
further north known to all the world who have ever 
heard of Scotland as the “Firth of Forth”—the word 
“firth” or“ frith” here being, no doubt, the Latin Sre- 
tum. An arm of the sea is not a cliff; and there does not 
happen to be any cliff on the Firth of Forth, nor had the 
Firth of Forth itself, happily, been demolished by a vio- 
lent equinoctial gale or any other cause. But who can 
doubt that some strange jumble of facts, in which the 
Firth of Forth played a prominent part, had somehow 
got into the poet’s note-book? I have now before me a 
letter on this subject from the author of Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer to a puzzled English friend, who wrote to ask 
for enlightenment on the point ; which, as it is eminently 
characteristic of that sublime egotism and self-confidence 
which are so often conspicuous in this extraordinary man, 
I will give for the benefit of your readers. It is as fol- 
lows : 


“ HAUTEVILLE Hovsg, 26 Avril. 
“CHER MonsIEvR : Je ne sais pasl’Anglais ; je ne puis 
donc que diviner a peu prés votre lettre. Je comprends 
que vous me soumettez un doute sur une dénomination 
géographique locale. Les faits météorologiques men- 
tionnés par moi étant les faits méme que reléve le bulle- 
tin de i’Observatoire & Paris ; s'il y a une erreur, ou si la 
dénomination est inexacte, c’est 4 ce bulletin que l’erreur 
et l’inexactitude reviennent. Du reste, je ne crois pas 

qu'il y ait erreur. “ Recevez, etc., 
“Victor Huco.” 


So that, if there is any error about meteorology in the 


| Matter, it must be the scientific people in Paris who are 


the authors of it. The great novelist does not pretend 
himself to know what he means, but he is perfectly confi- 


, dent that itis all right. Disraeli’s anecdotes of the blun- 
does not know that Yates’s remark touches a real evil. ' 


ders of the learned could, I think, hardly beat this. Q. 


his nearest friends, he was tainted by what we must 
consider dark blemishes, if not black crimes. 

An impartial comparison of the most reasonable 
attainable testimony touching Calvin will place him 
surely not above Macaulay’s estimate of the continen- 
tal reformers—“ men who redeemed great infirmities 
and errors by sincerity, disinterestedness, energy, and 
courage ; men who, with many of the vices of revolu- 
tionary chiefs and of polemic divines, united some of 
the highest qualities of apostles. . . . They might 
be violent in innovation and scurrilous in contro- 
versy. They might sometimes act with inexcusable 
severity towards opponents, and sometimes connive 
disreputably at the vices of powerful allies. But fear 
was not in them, nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, nor any 
petty selfishness. If they set the lives of others 
at naught in comparison of their doctrines, they were 
equally ready to throw away their own.” To Farel, 
Calvin’s nearest associate and the right arm of the 
work to which Calvin was the brain, all this may 
justly be applied; but Calvin was at least not desti- 
tute of a morbid vanity which was more than selfish- 
ness, and invariably evinced a tender care for his 
personal safety which amounted to cowardice, even 
while he pointed others to the path of duty and of 
danger. Intellectually he was undoubtedly the fore- 
most of the reformers, To his force of character, 
vigor of understanding, prudence and perseverance 
was mainly due the success of the Reformation in the 
French Swiss cantons, while it failed, after Zwingle’s 
death, in the German ones, His marvelous erudition 
has rarely been equaled in that or any other age. A 
Romanist wrote of him: “ A wonderful mind! a mind 
keen and subtle to the highest degree, prompt and 
sudden in his imaginations! What a praiseworthy 
man he would have been, if, sifting away the vices, 
the virtues alone could have been retained !” Unfor- 
tunately, the very means by which he attained his 
rare mental culture proved the cause of pitiable mor- 
al shortcomings. His excessive studiousness under- 
mined his health and produced that morbid mental 
state which so frequently attends chronic bodily 
pain. Beza, his satellite and biographer, a Calvin- 
istic Boswell, records that “he was generally occt- 
pied the whole day in writing or studying. . . 
He ate but little and gave but little time to sleep.” 
In Mr. Blackburn’s College Days we read: “He 
almost fasted, that his head might be clear, and often 
spent nearly the whole night overhis Bible. . . He 
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passed whole days without eating, and nights without 
sleep.” This over-application produced the dyspep- 
sia that culminated in the complication of diseases 
from which he died and that meanwhile tinged his 
theological speculations and soured his temper. He 
was by nature an enthusiast, going in early life as ar- 
dently into the follies of Rome as he afterwards did 
into his own. He was naturally a rigid precisian, 
insomuch that his fellow-students, of whom he made 
himself a sort of censor, gave him the sobriquet of 
“the accusative.” Ina man thus constituted, dyspep- 
tic, the constant recipient of inordinate praise or 
abuse, possessed of irresponsible and at times un- 
checked power, it was natural to find the fierce fanat- 
icism and dogmatic intolerance and persecution which 
the name of Calvin suggests. It is, we believe, unde- 
niable that his rare virtues—energy, zeal, fervent piety, 
resolute purpose—were marred by an intensification of 
the faults of his fellows—spiritual pride, violence, 
tyranny—together with others of his own—pusilla- 
nimity, moroseness, and bloodthirsty vindictiveness, 
Such seem to be the characteristics of the man whom 
his sectaries, with a lack of candor and a degree of 
misrepresentation most discreditable to them, have 
almost apotheosized. 


In temper Calvin was violent in the extreme. His 
ordinary language in controversy—and that upon re- 
ligious subjects—was such as now flows only from 
the mouth of President Jobnson or the pen of Mr, 
Charles Reade. In writing he habitually designated 
his opponents by such epithets as dog, pig, scavenger, 
obscure scoundrel and pernicious pest, dead dog, devil, 
venomous beast; in a single treatise in answer to Cas- 
tellio—in which he {made aguinst him false accusa- 
tions of theft—he styles him’ blasphemer, slanderer, 
foul-mouthed dog, full of ignorance, bestiality, and im- 
pudence, impostor, vagabond, scurvy knave, and more in 
the same strain. The Lutherans he ordinarily desig- 
nates “ Luther’s apes.” Writing of the Anabaptists, 
he exhorts his disciples to “ spit in their faces as they 
pass by.” In his Scholia he addresses the Pope as 
“Thou wicked apostate, and leader of all apostasy, 


elders of Geneva, forced it to revise its sentence and 
to substitute another, by which Ameaux was com- 
pelled to parade the town clad only in a shirt, and 
then to acknowledge on his knees his contrition for 
his offense. One of his friends was also imprisoned 
for pleading his cause. Castellio—who had encoun- 
tered his animosity by holding, in opposition to him, 
that The Song of Solomon was “‘a poem of a loose 
and obscene description,” and who was the victim of 
the stream of vituperation we have already quoted— 
was banished from Geneva at Calvin’s solicitation, 
which was equivalent to a command, for having im- 
pugned the Christian character of the Genevan 
clergy. The wife of one Perrin had a war of words 
with Calvin’s wife, for which she and her father were 
thrown into prison. Her husband, returning to Ge- 
neva, vowed vengeance, end was also imprisoned, 
brought before the council, where Calvin, to use his 
own words, “ addressed them in a long and vehement 
speech suited to the occasion,” and at length, though 
other charges were adduced, sentenced to death, and 
only escaped, after a long imprisonment of himself 
and family, by the interposition of the Bernese. In the 
course of the same letter which described his speech, 
Calvin says: “God hath hitherto invested me and 
my colleagues with the privilege that even the most 
depraved at least pretend to regard the smallest in- 
jury offered to us in the same light as a parricide.” 
Bolsec, who afterwards wrote a slanderous memoir of 
Calvin, questioned his doctrine of predestination, for 
which he was summoned and privately admonished. 
Repeating his offense, he was publicly reprehended 
before the consistory, of which interview Calvin says 
in a letter: “He was called before our assembly, 
where, in spite of his cavils, I dragged him from his 
hiding-place into the light. Besides the fifteen min- 
isters, other competent witnesses were present, and 











all know that if he had a single drop of modesty he 
| would have been immediately converted.”  Bolsec, 


| however, renewed the discussion at a sort of prayer- 


| meeting where it was customary for laymen to speak. 


| For this he was arrested, required to answer categori- 


wallowing like a swine amid thy herd of cally to seventeen articles, the replies of which he re- 
harlots.”. When Luther sinned in the same manner, | quested should be transmitted to the different Swiss 
Calvin could deprecate vituperation in the most edi-| churches for their approval. The request was ac- 
fying manner. “I wish,” he writes, “he {Luther] ceded to, and the questions and answers were accom- 


would endeavor to restrain the violence with which 
he boils over on all occasions ;” and again, “I do not 
wonder that Luther, who was of a vehement temper, 
was somewhat warmer than he ought to have been. 
I will always take care that {no] 

one shall be injured by me, unless he professedly at- 
tacks me.” Yet when reproved !himself—as it fre- 
quently became necessary for his friends to do, even 
Farel and Beza, who were prone to the same offense, 
and to the latter of whom he was wont to turn over 
controversies of which he had become weary—he was 
ready to justify himself. ‘‘ The prophets themselves,” 
he writes, “do not altogether abstain from using 
scurrilities, and Christ in taxing deceivers and false 
doctors uses sharp terms, and the Holy Ghost every- 
where attacks such people, crying out and sparing 
nothing.” Mr, Blackburn's books contain no inti- 
mation of this trait in Calvin’s character, and, while 
they dwell laboriously upon the ill-treatment he ex- 
perienced, the nearest approach which we have no- 
ticed to an acknowledgment of his violence is a 
passing allusion to “the little fits of anger to which 
he was subject.” Unfortunately, his passions did not 
find vent only in words; his deeds were characterized 
by arancorous and vindictive malignity which it is 
ard to reconcile with his vaunted Christian 


character. Whoever had once offended him, even | 


by calling in question the truth of his theoriz- 
ings, he pursued remorselessly. For seven years 
he nursed his wrath against Servetus, and satis- 
fied it by what we can scarcely regard as other than 

murder, In one case, Ameaux, a Genevan, after 
§ supper when wine had passed freely, said that 
“ Calvin preached a false doctrine, was a very bad 
man, and nothing but a Picard.” Calvin, disre- 
garding Ameaux’s apology, in which he declared 
that at the time he “had not all his senses about 
him,” arraigned him before the council of Geneva, 
tefused to be satisfied with a sentence of a heavy 


whe and his previous imprisonment for two months; 


the council, attended by the ministers and 


, panied by an explanatory circular letter by Calvin 


which narrated the case from his own stand-point, 
and explained that judgment was reserved by the 


.|council “till it should receive the answer of your 


church, and thus learn that the scoundrel wickedly 
and abusively pleaded your suffrage.” The churches, 
however, did not sustain Calvin in his “wish that 
our church should be purged from this pest,” and 
Bolsec was merely banished for life, under penalty of 
being publicly whipped. To such exhibitions of 
Calvin’s character, which were numerous, Mr. Black- 
burn’s books make no allusion. 


The prominence which has been given to Calvin 
has perhaps unjustly suppressed the fame of his coad- 
jutor and countryman, Farel, but for whom he would 
never have remained at Geneva and could certainly 
| not have gained for the Reformation political existence 

in Switzerland. This man was the intensification of 
a modern itinerant revivalist, a Protestant Jesuit. He 
was intrepid and indomitable, zealous to a degree 
which damaged the cause he advocated, courting the 
persecution which he counseled for others. His 
‘achievements were quixotic in their rashness, We 
| find him, single-handed, arresting Romish processions 
‘and shattering the images they bore ; interrupting the 
mass and dashing the host from the hands of the offici- 
ating priest ; breaking in upon their services with im- 
| passioned tirades; inciting mobs to deeds of icono- 
‘clasm and devastation ; glorying in all sorts of out- 
|bursts which led to blows and bloodshed, and 
| alienating not a few who leaned toward the Reforma- 
tion but were disgusted at the popular violence which 
_ accompanied it. A man such as this was needed to 
|put in execution the projects which Calvin could 
| devise admirably but which he lacked the nerve 
ito effect. Farel knew no such fears, yet he 
‘remained through life in entire subjection to 
Calvin’s will. Between them, after they had es- 
\tablished their authority in Geneva, they framed a 





system of “discipline ” akin to those which in Scot- 
\land and England became the objects of such uni- 























versal derision, and which, if endurable by the satur- 
nine Scots, were abominable to the gay and jovial Swiss. 
These regulations were meddlesome and vexatious in 
the extreme. “It was not easy,” Mr. Blackburn ac- 
knowledges, “to break up the old customs of the 
people, and many of Farel’s new measures were 
not to their taste.” They were required to swear 
to a confession of faith drawn up by Calvin, under 
penalty of banishment ; dancing, plays, music, the use 
of wine and cards were all prohibited ; holidays were 
abolished ; weddings were to be conducted “ with as 
little show as possible,” and accompanied by a ser- 
mon instead of a féte; church-bells were dismantled 
and melted ; citizens were required to attend church 
and not be abroad after nine o’clock; a man was ex- 
communicated for having made the Hibernian asser- 
tion that he was “as good a man as Calvin;” three 
men were imprisoned for laughing during one of his 
sermons, and of sentences similar to this last four hun- 
dred and fourteen are recorded during two years; 
Geneva was filled with spies and a system of house 
visitation inaugurated; and, after all this, Calvin 
writes to Myconius that his measures were “ still very 
imperfect and incomplete, and that he had the great- 
est difficulty in obtaining even this partial adoption 
of his views.” Not unnaturally, Calvin and Farel fell 
into bad odor, riots arose, and a revolution took 
place in the government which secured their tempo- 
rary banishment. This, however, was immediately 
due to Farel’s rudely assailing from the pulpit a Gene- 
van lady of good family who had absented herself from 
church, and of whom he observed that “ such a pest 
ought not to be endured in the church as a member 
of it.” “The sermon was not politic,” is Mr. Black- 
burn’s severest condemnation. 


We have dwelt somewhat at length upon these 
facts because, in pursuance of what we can but regard 
a mistaken and disgraceful policy, it has been the 
habit of religious juvenile and popular literature to 
be most disingenuous and partisan. Every event dis- 
creditable to the Romish Church has been set forth 
in glowing colors, while we hazard little by saying 
that the class of readers to whom such books as Mr. 
Blackburn’s are addressed have no suspicion that 
precisely similar enormities were practiced by Prot- 
estants; that persecutions and burning at the stake 
for heresy were indulged in, counseled, and defended 
by Calvin and his coadjutors; that among them, in 
the words of Hallam, “there predominated that 
revolutionary spirit which loves to witness destruc- 
tion for its own sake, and that intoxicated self-con- 
fidence which renders folly mischievous.” It has al- 
most always been the case that great revolutions have 
been largely effected by men whose character and 
measures we cannot commend, and it was especially 
so in the Reformation; yet by the admirers of the 
cause everything to the disadvantage of the Protest- 
ant chiefs is studiously suppressed, glossed over, or 
plausibly explained, until the popular mind is befogged 
with as gross ignorance of the matter as it is very 
properly instructed to believe overshadows the mind 
of Papists. No more pertinent manifestation of this 
disposition could be adduced than the conduct of 
the Presbyterian historians about what is generally 
and, we believe, rightly considered Calvin’s murder 
of Servetus. We have neither space nor inclination 
to enter upon the hopeless labyrinths of this endless 
dispute, but must note how it is got out of the way 
in the eulogium of Calvin under consideration. 
Mr. Blackburn enters upon the subject by observing 
that “The world will be old before a certain class 
of men will cease to charge John Calvin with the 
burning of Servetus.” He goes on to argue that 
“Calvin was not the instigator, nor the plaintiff, nor 
the judge;” that “Servetus was not condemned for 
heresy. ... It was for blasphemy ;” that, quoting Dr. 
Henry, “Calvin had no intention to expose Servetus 
to capital punishment ;” -that, “ after a fair trial, he 
was sentenced, chiefly by the enemies of Calvin, to a 
far worse death than the Genevan ministers had ex- 
pected.” Calvin himself wrote: “ What crime was it 
of mine if our council, at my exhortation, indeed [yet 
Mr. Blackburn affirms that he was not the instigator], 
but in conformity with the opinion of several churches, 
took vengeance on his execrable blasphemies. . x4 
Posterity [will] owe me a debt of gratitude for having 
purged the church of so pernicious a monster.” He 
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wrote again, “ Genus mortis [not his death itself ] and that the dialogues and characters were the work | tune, must be wretched indeed ; and the world, to do Mit 
conati sumus mutare, sed frustra.” And the fact ob-|of John. The share of credit awarded to each by | it justice, appears to grow more conscious of this wa 
stinately remains that a bitter quarrel had subsisted | the accumulated estimates of critics may be inferred | and better disposed to remedy it, than in the days of - 
between Calvin and Servetus for years before the trial | from the fact that Michael Banim is Michael Banim poor John Banim, A young Irishman who could Me 
of the latter; nor was he amenable to Genevan laws, | still—only this, and nothing more; but John Banim | write such novels as his at the present day would jee 
since, as Hallam observes, he “ was not the subject of | has been named the Scott of Ireland. with ordinary prudence, lead no such beggarly fe nf 
Geneva, nor domiciled in the city; nor had the Chris-| John Banim was very clever, very sensitive, very | grinding life, and die no such hapless and premature the 
tianismi Restitutio [the blasphemous book] been pub- | precocious, almost always very poor, and therefore, death. Men are getting to understand—slowly, it str 
lished there, but at Vienna.” Mr. Dyer has given alas usual and to be expected, very miserable. He | may be, but surely—that they can be benefited in a oe 
laborious and apparently impartial account of the| died at the early age of forty-four, and yet lived long | way which it is their bounden duty to own and to exf 
matter; and in the notes of the later editions of Hal-| enough to see a public subscription raised for the | fecompense by other processes than those which prac- = 
lam’s Literature of Europe there is much authentic | support of himself and his family, in which The Lon- tically put pounds or dollars into their breeches? - 
testimony respecting it; and to these we refer those | don Times, to its honor, took the lead. It is said of| pockets. They are getting to understand that home par 
who are acquainted only with the accounts of parti-| him that he composed a fairy tale at the age of six, | truths may sometimes be told in fiction which may ven 
sans, and Mr. Waller tells us that a romance in two thick | smart at the time, but which may do too much real vo 
We must not be understood as charging Mr. Black- | volumes is still preserved written by Banim in his | g00d in the sequel to justify their being met with the sm: 
burn with any exceptional disposition to pervert the| tenth year. His earliest friend of any note seems to|0ld weapons of persecution and neglect. What is = 
truth of history. He has closely followed D’Aubigné, | have been Moore, whom he met when he was thirteen worthy nowadays is gencrally—not always—fairly es- 
who, like almost all who have written on the Reforma-|as a member of the Kilkenny theatricals, so called. timated, and the profits of brain-work begin to bear Spe 
tion. in the interest of a special church, is open to the | Moore treated him kindly and encouraged him, but | Some faint approximation to justice, albeit they are by 
charges which Macaulay brought against Hume:|we are not aware that the acquaintance proved of | yet by no means what they should be in comparison “a 
“ Without positively asserting much more than hej any especial value to the young author in after life. with those of trade, ma 
can prove, he gives prominence to all the circumstan- | Shicl was a good friend to him, and Gerald Griffin, We presume that the reprint of Zhe O'Hara Tales ‘he 
ces which support his case; he glides lightly over | notwithstanding some little misunderstanding when | by Messrs. Sadlier is intended to include the whole om 
those which are unfavorable to it; his own witnesses | they first met, his fastest and best one. Banim was | Series, although we have as yet only scen the four vol- uni 
are applauded and encouraged, the statements which | to have been an artist. He evinced decided taste for | umes we quote. The Boyne Water, The Nowlans, and ri 
seem to throw discredit on them are controverted. .| both drawing and painting, and was sent at fifteen to | Peter of the Castle should certainly not be omitted, hed 
Everything that is offered on the other side is| the renowned schools of the Royal Dublin Society, Considering our very large Irish population, which dio 
scrutinized with the utmost severity; . . what/|and obtained the highest prize for proficiency during | happily includes a constantly increasing ratio of such sae 
cannot be denied is extenuated or passed by without | his stay, which extended to two years. His career as | a8 are able and willing to take pleasure in literature, “ 
notice.” . By such means it is easy, as he says, “to|an artist was, however, broken off by a love affair|and the interest which these works have always ex- 4 
make a saint of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry IV.” No| which turned out very disastrously, and seems nearly cited in the general reader apart from any national 2 
description could more exactly apply to the books|to have broken his heart. A separation took place, | predilections, a full and complete edition of Banim’s ’ i 
under consideration. They may contain few, if| which threw him into a violent illness and brought Novels ought to prove a very profiteble no less than a we 
any, false statements; but the impressions they are | him to the verge of the grave. He recovered to lead | very creditable speculation. ies 
intended to produce are utterly false; and what|a life which was one long struggle with poverty and —_—_—_— pa 
renders this fault less venial is the circumstance | disappointment, interspersed with some bright flashes LIBRARY TABLE. con 
that among the authorities enumerated as those|of cheeriness and hope, such as those which came mil 
which Mr. Blackburn has consulted is Dyer’s| with the first success of Damon and Pythias and that} An American Family in Germany. By d. Ross ting 
Life of Calvin, in which are contained most of the| of the present series of novels. Some of the latter | Browne. Pp. 381. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1866.— At 
statements which we have narrated, but which do not | possess merit of a very high order, They exhibit a| A preface is a snare to most writers, usually being a ve- gro 
appear in his books, The offense is enhanced by the| truthfulness and exactitude in the delineation of | hicle for a variety of apologetic phrases which might be Ete 
consideration that the class of persons whom they | character and an uncommon dramatic power in the | fered as excellent reasons for not publishing the book " Wor 
reach through the medium of Sunday-school libraries | conduct of narrative, such as will long give them an at all. Self-depreciation in such matters is either car- fica 
are not likely to have opportunity to correct their| honored place in our literature, if they do not raise “i ad too tr, or not fer enough Soertdee er feels that 9 
views, and will receive them with implicit trust in | them to the rank of works whose fame is deathless. - a i — — — eee to om 
their truth. This characteristic pervades almost all} The first scries of the O'Hara Tales appeared in ero han A  eseaabett se senor ane ro a 
historical religious literature to a shameful extent, | 1825, and succeeded from the very outset. Of these it it at all?” 7 
and we doubt whether il clergyman could prevail is said that John Banim wrote the whole of The Mr. Browne’s preface is a case in point, and we cannot whi 
aon wey church publishing organization to print @| Fetches and John Doe, with the exception of one scene | see that when he says it is his misfortune to possess an abl 
veracious history on the subject. It should be re-| which Michael wrote, but in fact the work of each| innate repugnance to hard labor of all kinds, and that . 
membered, however, that these expedients are calcu-| was closely criticised and revised by the other. he| the expenses of various trips from his headquarters at mer 
lated to defeat the very purposes they are meant to| Poyne Water appeared in 1826, and was the sole pro-| Frankfort-on-the-Main only amounted to $675, he offers ; 
subserve, for we can conceive nothing more likely to| duction of John. He went to Derry to collect mater- | Valid excuses for writing in a slip-shod, flippant style, dow 
undermine popular confidence in religious teachings ials, topographical and other, and it was at this time | #ounding in vulgar colloqualisms and grammatical nat 
than the discovery by the deluded that a deliberate | that he came to know Gerald Griffin. Inthe same|¢tTr8- Had Mr. Browne bestowed as much of the labor “om 
and systematic deception has been practiced upon year the second series was published, consisting of Zhe he professes to dislike in a careful avoidance of such val beir 
them. g Nowlans and Peter of the Castle; and although it garisms and inaccuracies, instead of exhausting himself culi 
would seem that the work must have been rather “— cater ptted od Z mere tin ara ee = 
BANIMS’ NOVELS.* hastily done, the series was as successful as the first. — asin _— nt seal b ‘ slig) 
HE Tales by the O'Hara Family were, as most The third series, which was the novel of The Croppy, se hn i - i of soy — 4. a quick pall 
people know, the joint productions of two published in three volumes, came out in 1827, This perception of the ridiculous, a good-humored capacity for not] 
brothers, Michael and John Banim, both of whom | was written by Michael, merely passing through the enjoying the oddities he meets with, and some appreciation ally 
were born in Kilkenny—the elder in 1796, the young- | hands of John for revision. The last work attempted | of the beauties of nature and the various charms of cli- dl . 
erin 1798. Both were clever; but John was incom- | by the brothers in concert was Futher Connell, and it mate ; but a fatal facility for rapid writing appears to be cha 
parably the most so. It is possible to judge of the | is said that this story was the cause of John Banim’s | hig bane, and he mistakes a hurried rush of words for an- up, 
respective merits of each, since works exist from the| death. His health was much enfeebled and he de-| imation and sparkle. In the earlier portion of his work 
single hand of both brothers. Thus, John’s dramatic | voted himself to his task with an ardor too feverish | he wearies us inexpressibly with the adventures of aa T 
works—such as Damon and Pythias, Scylla, The Smug-| and unremitting. It was finished, but he died soon | American family, “ Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield” and seven calle 
gler, and The Death Fetch—were his own unaided | after and now sleeps in the graveyard of the Roman | children, who “ keep house” in Frankfort until they, 98 shor 
productions, although it is certainly true that Shiel | Catholic chapel of St. John’s, Kilkenny. well as the reader, grow tired of it, in spite of oo mmo 
has sometimes been credited with a share in the first-| We know of little or nothing that has been written | Pleasant scenes, such as those of the Christmas festiv! enti 
named play; and the fact that it was brought out at | of Banim or his writings save such as exists in the | ties. When we get rid of the Butterfield family and ac my 
Covent Garden within a year from the time of Banim’s| form of cotemporancous criticism. Miss Mitford |C°™Pany the author alone to Algeria he is a = 
first acquaintance with Shiel, and partly through the| has, indeed, undertaken to record his merits; but agneeatie. merpdeening pe agi owed ponent 5 7 : 
introduction of and under the auspices of the latter| her appreciation seems to have been imperfect, and pesrnimabuationgy raat ae aaa | 
dramatist, gives color to the supposition. On the|is not accepted by Irishmen as doing him justice. pave —_ eight gettin a? erase 
‘ . $ i * indeed, according to Mr. Browne's description of the It 
other hand, after his brother’s early and lamented | That his fortunes were sadly inadequate to his de- shinats shou 
death, Michael Banim published Clough Fionn ; or,| serts, there-can be no doubt; and yet this did not “] , id tl k romenade whic 
The Stone of Destiny, which exhibits his peculiar tal-| arise through a want of recognition of those deserts. Prin ge vg Map it Planetree po nar I ever not | 
ents unaided by those of his brother. So far as The|The rewards of literary merit are distributed often- | saw, the streets of this strange old city are the most 80 1 volu 
O'Hara Tales are concerned, it is probable that the|times in a fantastic and inexplicable way; and per-|%, Pedestrian, especially in the oO Ec ehe f ee Soo fine 
plots and general structure were devised by Michael, | haps those who taste them but scantily in life would siadty dilate aadiodl tesademmaeconpelaae D 
* I, The Croppy: A Tale of the Irish Rebellion of 198. be happier did they set a higher value on posthu-| steps, sometimes without, just as chance may bac from 
Iti. The ‘oor of Sulajun ane menemeen S —— mous fame, Failing this, and poorly paid, the lives | One climbs through = how f rather ee Be On, 
hg bl eieoe by Michael Bevin eee” edition, with iniro- of men of letters when, as is usually the case, they etn erg Oe op ormcaggeainy it is a very thins 
Sadlier & Co. 1865-6. Pp. 435, 412, 414, 406. ‘|are at once sensitive, irascible, and without for-| slippery business to keep one’s feet under him at all. year 








‘ worked for more than seven hundred years. 
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Mine went ahead of me on several occasions, as I was 
walking down hill, and got some distance beyond control 
pefore I could haul up. From what I discovered by tap- 
ing the stones with the back of my head, I consider 
them hard and not likely to wear out rapidly. The pro- 
jecting walls of the houses nearly meet in some of these 
narrow streets, showing above a mere streak of sky, and 
effectually excluding the sun during the greater part of 
the day. It is doubtless on account of the heat that the 
streets are made so narrow in all warm countries. A 
draught of air passes through them during the hottest 
part of the day, and where there is more than ordinary 
exposure to the sun, coarse mats are hung overhead, 
thereby rendering the temperature more endurable. 
All the houses are whitewashed, and those built in the 
purely Moorish style, which chiefly compose the upper 
part of the city, are sometimes ornamented with gro- 
ue designs over the doorways. The windows are lit- 
tle barred holes in the walls, and the doors are small and 
massive, as if constructed with a view to security. A 
gmall square hole in the middle of each door, crossed by 
pars, is used asa sort of observatory, and no person is 
admitted until a general reconnoissance has been made 
from within. ‘The interior somewhat resembles the 
Spanish style of houses: first, a court-yard surrounded 
by the four inner walls of the building, with ground 
yooms for purposes of storage or rubbish ; then a narrow 
gtone stairway, winding about in the most unaccountable 
manner, till you land on the upper floor. The internal 
arrangement of a Moorish house is an exception to all 
the established rules of architecture ; large and small 
rooms, arches and stairways being jumbled about in such 
unutterable confusion that it takes a casual visitor some 
time to find out how he ever got in, or how it is possible 
for anybody ever to get out. The French population, 
however, have erected some very handsome and commo- 
dious houses in the lower part of the city, and the change 
from one quarter to another is as marked as the change 
from Africa to France.” 

Algiers might furnish our artists, as it has so long the 
French ones, with an inexhaustible field for studies in 
color and costume. In the grain market at Blida “ may 
be seen the Kabyles, Moabites, Bisbais, Moors, negroes, 
and the various castes of Arabs.” And there are “hun- 
dreds of half-naked negroes lying about on the ground, 
too lazy to work, and too happy to want work.” In strong 
contrast to this scene is the account of a visit to the salt- 
mines of Wieliczka, in Poland, where Mr. Browne, forget- 
ting sometimes to be funny, becomes rather interesting. 
Atany rate his subject is so, being comparatively fresh 
ground to the wearied readers of Tourists’ Jottings, 
Etchings, and Glimpses. ‘These salt-mines have been 
The rami- 
fications of the tunnels resemble the streets of a city, and 
their aggregate length is four hundred English miles. 
The greatest depth reached is two thousand three hun- 
dred feet, and the amount of salt annually dug out is 
two hundred millions of pounds. 

The descent is easily managed. Mr. Browne takes 
what, judging from the sketch, must be an uncomfort- 
able seat : 

“The trap-doors are closed, and now the descent com. 
mences. It was not without an impressive feeling of the 
uncertainty of human affairs that I glanced around me 
at the ribbed walls of the shaft, as we went whirling 
down through this gloomy abyss. Nothing was more 
natural than to cling with convulsive tenacity to the 
slender cords by which I was supported, and ask for the 
second time, ‘Is the rope strong?’ The sensation of 
being thus lowered into the earth was startling and pe- 
culiar. Overhead the wheel over which the rope ran 
was whirling rapidly ; but the sound of the machinery 
was quickly lost, and the silence was complete. Not the 
slightest jar or evidence of life broke the intense still- 
ness. Down, lower and lower, we floated with an ap- 
palling steadiness. ‘The sides of the shaft presented 
nothing but an obscure wall of massive timbers. Above 
all was darkness ; below, the dim rays of the lamps cast 
astrange and ghastly light on every object. The effect 
was indescribable—as if we were descending through 
chaos in a nightmare. The world seemed to be broken 
up, and we, a remnant of its inhabitants, sinking down 
through an everlasting obscurity among its fragments.” 

There are numerous halls of vast size, and a lake 
called the Infernal, over which visitors are rowed amid 
showers of fire-works, which produce wonderful effects 
among the shining salt crystals. ‘‘ Unable to control my 
enthusiasm,” says Mr. Browne, “I shouted at the top of 
my voice ‘Gliick auf! Gliick auf!’ The cry was caught 
up by the guides and torch-bearers; it arose and was 
echoed from rock to rock by the chorus singers, till, like 
the live thunder, it leaped 

“ the rattling crags among.” 

It seems a pity that a writer of Mr. Browne's capacity 
should have given himself over to a style of writing 
Which may be endured in short magazine articles, but 
hot in the more lengthy and pretentious form of a bound 
Volume. In future he should either write better or con- 
fine himself to short sketches for periodicals. 


The True Church. By Theodore Tilton. Illustrated 
from designs by Granville Perkins. J.B. Lippincott & 
0o., Publishers, Philadelphia. 1867.—Mr. Tilton has the 


honor of inaugurating the gift-book season of a new 


Tear. His poem dates from a year so far in advance, 


however, that we can hardly give it a place among the 
literary trophies of 1866; and yet it is fairly out, beau- 
tiful in its dress, and very tasteful in its subject-matter. 
The True Church isa simple and charmingly told le- 
gend which well deserves the elegance of workmanship 
that Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have bestowed upon it. 
There are ten illustrations, designed by Perkins and 
lithographed by Bien. The poem begins with the in- 
quiry: 
***Oh, tell me, whither shall I search 
That I may find the one true church ?’”” 
The pilgrim, to whom the question was addressed, re- 
plied : 
*** Search the world around 
The one true church is never found.’ ” 
Then follows a description of the “false church,” in 
which the Catholics and High Church Episcopalians seem 
to be remembered with especial earnestness. But all 
sects are included, and there was no satisfactory answer 
to the inquiry for the true church until, wandering in 
“nature’s pillared aisles of shade,” the face of the Lord 
shone upon the seeker after truth, and he cried: 
***Oh, Christ the Lord! end thou my search, 
And lead me to the one true church.’ 
“Te spake, but not as man may speak: 
: ‘The one true church thon shalt not seek: 
‘* *Seek thou for evermore, instead, 
To find the one true Christ, its Head !’ 


‘* The Lord then vanished from my sight, 
And left me standing in the light.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

H. W. BANCROFT & CO., OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Lig 1852, Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, a native of Ohio, left 

the East for California, with the determination of 
establishing himself in the book and stationery business 
on the Pacific coast. He was then at tle age of nineteen. 
Previously to this, during his earlier years, he worked 
with his father upon a farm, at the same time acquiring 
the education which the schools about him could afford. 
At fifteen an opportunity was offered him to enter the 
bookstore of George H. Derby & Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., 
which he accepted, and, leaving home, at once became 
engaged in his new employment. Here he worked faith- 
fully, learned all the minor details of the business, 
studied the grounds of success in it, and at the end of 
four years, though still young, decided to try his fortune 
alone in a new field. 

In February, 1852, he started from his employer's store 
for San Francisco, Cal. Upon his arrival there and see- 
ing the actual condition of that state, he wrote back to 
Mr. Derby on the prospects of the book trade, who there- 
upon commenced making shipments of goods to San 
Francisco ; Derby buying in his own name and charging 
the same on account to Bancroft, with commission. But 























died at Buffalo, loved and lamented by all who knew 
him. Mr. Bancroft could find no one willing to continue 
the California risk, and nothing then remained for him 
to do but to sell out the stock and make good to the 
estate of Mr. Derby the amount shipped, which was 
promptly done. Bancroft now found himself without 
business or money, after having spent a year in receiving 
and disposing of the goods sent out by Mr. Derby. He 
made many attempts to obtain employment in San Fran- 
cisco, all of which proving unsuccessful, he purchased one 
case of books and stationery on credit in that city, and 
took passage to Crescent City, a new town three hundred 
miles up the coast. Here, by a diligent and close econo- 
my, uniting a small stdtionery business, which he suc. 
ceeded in building up, with keeping books for a wholesale 
grocery house, he accumulated a few thousand dollars, 
and after two years left for the East. His friends now 
wished him to settle somewhere in the Atlantic states, 
but he had never for a moment lost sight of his original 
idea, that of establishing a first-class book and stationery 
business upon the Pacific coast. 

The fascinations of a new country and the various for- 
tunes he had experienced while there had made him 
a thorough Californian. Fully satisfied that he could 
not be content to settle in the East, he had packed his 
trunk to return to California, when his sister, the wife of 
Mr. Derby, most kindly and unexpectedly insisted upon 
his accepting from her a loan exactly equal to the amount 
of the shipments made by her husband before his death 
to Mr. Bancroft. To this she added a letter to a warm 
friend of her late husband in New York, and Bancroft 
again proceeded to carry out the original plan. Mean- 
while the flush and promising times of California had 
collapsed. Fires and floods devastated many of the prin- 
cipal cities, and nine-tenths of the business portion of the 
community failed. He was not discouraged at the unin- 
viting prospect now before him, but thought that, if good 
times presented a favorable opportunity in which to es- 
tablish a business, hard times offered a better one. What 
he wished most to establish was a good credit ; and Cali- 
fornia credits just then were in very bad odor. But, un- 
folding his plans to the trade, and commencing in a mod- 
erate way, he proceeded to lay the foundations of a busi- 
ness (which has rapidly increased up to the present time), 
and again sailed for San Francisco in 1856. Immediately 
upon his arrival there the second time, he opened a store 
on Montgomery Street, and commenced business under 
the name of H. H. Bancroft & Co. Having at last made 
a fair beginning in his plans, Bancroft worked patiently 
and constantly, lost no opportunity to extend his busi- 
ness, and, above all things, labored to maintain the best 
possible credit in the East. By degrees he made his 
business prosperous, and in only two years from the start 
he was obliged to enlarge his store, which was done by 
adding to it two more rooms fronting on Merchant Street. 
At this time the firm commenced a limited publication of 
books, and Mr. Bancroft again visited the East, to the ad 
vantage of his business relations there. 

In 1860 the firm extended their stationery department 
by opening another store on Clay Street, to be devoted 
entirely to that branch. At the head of this was Albert 
L. Bancroft, a younger brother of H. H. Bancroft, who 
came to California two years before to learn and become 
engaged in the same business. A year later this depart- 
ment was united with the principal house. 

Their rooms becoming insufficient to accommodate 
their rapidly increasing stock, they were obliged to store 
a large portion of it in warehouses until 1863, when they 
leased two larger rooms on Commercial Street. In 1862 
Mr. H. H. Bancroft made still another trip to the East, 
this time extending it across the ocean to the European 
continent. He visited the great book and stationery 
houses in London and Paris, and perfected his plans for 
a direct trade between them and his house in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Being almost the only publishers in California, nearly 
everything in that line which is peculiarly Californian 
bears their imprint. Especially in the publication of 
law-books they have shown great enterprise. The indis 
pensable California Law and Form Book (1860), which 
has already gone through three editions, owes its exist- 
ence to this firm. Labatt’s Digest of the Reports, 2 vols, 
(1862), Halleck’s International Law (1861), General Laws 
of California, in 2 vols., being a compilation of the stat- 
utes, published at a cost of about $20,000, besides a 
number of other books, maps, etc., have been among 
their enterprises. In addition to their own publications, 
there are not less than 100,000 volumes of eastern pub . 
lications now distributed over the coast and’ bearing the 
imprint of this firm. 

Their increasing stock soon egain required more room, 
and early in 1865 they leased for a number of years the 
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chant Street, and communicating with their original 
store on Montgomery Street, which they occupy at pres- 
ent and which in arrangement and exhibition of stock ts 
most complete. 

A San Francisco paper in noticing this firm claims that 
“at present their store is by far the largest on the western 
coast of America, and in extent and variety of stock has 
few equals in the world. The peculiar feature of their 
business is its comprehensiveness. It aims to cover every 
department of the book and stationery business, and 
although there are other houses that have larger stocks 
in particular departments of the trade, there is probably 
not another house in the world that has so extensive and 
complete a stock in all departments as this.” 

It is a matter of surprise that a business which ina 
new country with a scattered population would seem to 
grow slowly, should have attained in only ten years such 
large dimensions. 

This firm has been thus successful through the con- 
stant industry and energy of its members and by its en 
terprise in keeping pace with the growth of the state. 
Some member of the firm always resides in New York 
city, and they likewise employ special agents in Europe. 
Their present representative in New York is Mr. William 
B. Bancroft, a nephew of H. H. Bancroft, who is con- 
stantly engaged in making shipments of goods to San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft himself is again in Europe, 
making an extended tour and preparing to establish his 
business there upon a still better basis. 














LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. RICHARDSON & Co. are about to publish War 
Poetry of the South, a handsome volume of four hundred 
and eighty-two pages, edited by Mr. William Gilmore 
Simms, and containing over two hundred specimens of 
verse, good, bad, and indifferent. As a collection it com- 
pares favorably, we think, with the earlier collections of 
Mr. Frank Moore and Mr. Richard Grant White, show- 
ing the southern poets to have been as much in earnest 
in celebrating their view of the war as ours were in cele- 
brating ours, and considerably more vehement, not to 
say vituperative at times. Vituperation and vehemence 
are not confined, however, to any one section of this 
great continent, the more’s the pity. 





“Though sectional in its character,” says Mr. Simms 





in his preface, “‘ and indicative of a temper and a feeling 
which were in conflict with nationality, yet, now that the 
states of the Union have been resolved into one nation, 
this collection is essentially as much the property of the 
whole as are the captured cannon which were employed 
against it during the progress of the late war. It be- 
longs to the national literature, and will hereafter be re- 
garded as constituting a proper part of it, just as legit- 
imately to be recognized by the nation as are the rival 
ballads of the Cavaliers and Roundheads by the English, 
in the great civil conflict of their country.” 

All the southern poets with whom we were previously 
acquainted are represented in its pages, besides a great 
many of whom we never heard before, and whom we 
never desire to hear again, having already more than 
enough of their fellows here at the North. Among the best 
known names are those of Mr. Henry Timrod, Mr. Paul H 
Hayne, Mr. James Barron Hope, Mr. John R. Thompson, 
Mr. A. J. Requier, Mr. Alexander B. Meeks, Mr. George 
H. Miles, Mr. Albert Pike, Mr. Henry L. Flash, Mr. James 
R. Randall, Mr. John Esten Cooke, and Mr. Simms him- 
self. Tosay that all these gentlemen have written fine 
poems would be more that the truth, as it would be less 
than the truth to say that most of them had not written 
exceedingly well. Mr. Timrod is, perhaps, the truest poet, 
as Mr. Randall is the most successful lyrist, nothing that 
the war has produced either at the North or the South sur- 
passing his My Maryland. Mr. Thompson is spirited 
and sarcastic, Mr. Simms rhetorical but nervous, particu- 
larly in his balladry, while Mr. Hayne is always poetical 
and often effective in his measures. Some of the best 
lyrics in the volume are by comparatively unknown writ, 
ers, as Frank Ticknor, of Georgia, whose Old Rifleman is 
an admirable little ballad. That prolific poet, Anonymous, 
has done himself, or possibly herself in this instance, ful] 
justice in this touching poem: 


ENLISTED TO-DAY. 
I know the sun shines, and the lilacs are blowing, 
And summer sends kisses by beautiful May— 
Oh ! to see all the treasures the spring is bestowing, 
And think—my boy Willie enlisted to-day. 


It seems but a day since at twilight, low humming, 
I rocked him to sleep with his cheek upon mine, 
While Robby, the four-year old, watched for the coming 
Of father, adown the street’s indistinct line. 


It is many a year since my Harry departed, 
To come back no more in the twilight or dawn; 


And Robby grew weary of watching, and started 
Alone on the journey his father had gone. 


It is many a year—and this afternoon sitting 
At Robby’s old window, I heard the band play, 
And suddenly ceased dreaming over my knitting, 
To recollect Willie is twenty to-day. 


And that, standing beside him this soft May-day morning, 
The sun making gold of his wreathed cigar smoke, 

I saw in his sweet eyes and lips a faint warning, 
And choked down the tears when he eagerly spoke: 


‘Dear mother, you know how these Northmen are crowing, 
They would trample the rights of the South in the dust; 
The boys are all fire ; and they wish I were going—” 
He stopped, but his eyes said, ‘* Oh, say if I must !’’ 


I smiled on the boy, though my heart seemed breaking, 
My eyes filled with tears, so I turned them away, 

And answered him, * Willie, ’tis well you are waking— 
Go, act as your father would bid you, to-day !”" 





I sit in the window, and see the flags flying, 
And drearily list to the roll of the drum, 

And smother the pain in my heart that is lying, 
And bid all the fears in my bosom be dumb. 


I shall sit in the window, when summer is lying 
Out over the fields, and the honey-bee’s hum 

Lulls the rose at the porch from her tremulous sighing, 
And watch for the face of my darling to come. 





And if he should fall—his young life he has given 
For freedom’s sweet sake ; and for me, I will pray 
Once more with my Harry and Robby in Heaven 
To meet the dear boy that enlisted to-day. 


AMONG the volumes soon to be issued from the Gov- 


a 


— 


within the circumference of this narrative by the op 
nents of Colonel Mosby will, whenever known, be yn 
chronicled ; for Colonel Mosby disdains the aid of false. 
hood and prejudice in the delineation of bis character 
and = both himself and his opponents to be repre. 
rg the living age and to ai in the language 

As the southern people are apt to prefer for some time 
to come their own histories of the war to any that we 
are likely to write, we presume they will encourage Mr, 
Scott in his enterprise. His work, which will form an 
octavo of about. four hundred pages, and will be illus. 
trated with a map and a copy of Guilliome’s celebrated 
painting of Mosby and his men (which we confess we 
never heard of before), is to be published by subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Scott’s address is “The Plains Post-office,” 
Fauquier couniy, Virginia. 

Mr. Jonn EsTEN CookE sends us the following song, 
from Millwood, near Winchester, Virginia : 


IN EXILE. 
In light or gloom that memory comes 
Across the rolling foam— 
I pass again to earlier years, 
And dream of you and home! 


You walk the bright Virginia woods, 
The winds are low and sweet— 

The trumpet flower burns in the hedgo, 
The blush rose round your feet: 


The tulips whisper overheard, 
The dove coos in the tree, 





ernment press is a revised and greatly enlarged edition 
of Mr. Charles Lanman’s Dictionary of Congress. It will 
contain nearly five thousand brief biographies, while the 
official information comprising its ample appendix will 
be brought down to the close of the last session of Con- 
gress. It is to be regretted, we think, that this work 
will not be published, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
since others besides those in the employment of the gov- 
ernment have frequent use for the information it contains” 

Messrs. LEypoLpTt & Hott have in the press, and will 
at once publish, a volume of poems by Mr. Robert K. 
Weeks, whose acquaintance the readers of TnoE RouND 
TABLE have already made. 


THE pensive poem below comes to us from Copsehill, 


As on that evening long ago 
When you were all to me! 

The dear Virginia lilies bloom 
For you: the roses blow; 

Beside the rock-ribbed ocean's marge 
An exile wanders slow— 


Deep in the old memorial wood | 
I see you, musing, roam— 

And think ** There’s nothing half so sweet 
As thoughts of youth and home!” 

Mr. Georcr F. HArrinoton, author of Inside, a 
Chronicle of Secession, will commence a new tale in the 
December number of Harper's Monthly, under the title 
of The Virginians in Texas. This tale is of special in- 
terest at the present time, we are assured on the cover of 





near Augusta, Georgia : 
MARGUERITE., 


z. 
She was a child of happiest air, 
Of deep dark eyes, but golden hair; 
And ah! I loved her unaware— 
Marguerite ! 
1. 
She spelled me with her midnight eyes, 
The sweetness of her naive replies, 
And all her innocent witcheries— 
Marguerite! 
III. 
The fever of my soul grew calm 
Beneath her smile, that healed like balm ; 
Her words were holier than a pealm— 
, Marguerite! 
Iv. 
But *twixt us yawned a gulf of Fate, 
Whose blackness I beheld too late ; 
O Christ! that Love should smite like Hate— 





Marguerite | 
v. 
She did not wither to the tomb, ~ 
But round her crept a tender gloom, 
More touching than her earliest bloom— 
Marguerite! 
vI. 
The sun of one fond hope had set, 
A hope she dared not all forget, 
Its twilight glory touched her yet— 
Marguerite ! 
vil, 
And ever in that twilight fair 
Moves, with deep eyes and golden hair, 
The child who loved me unaware— 
Marguerite! 
Pau H. Hayne, 
Mr. Joun Scott, of Fauquier, Virginia, has issued 
the prospectus of a work upon which he is engaged and 
which he proposes to publish shortly, entitled Partisan 
Life in the South; or, Three Years with Mosby and his 
Men. The materials of this work have been derived 
from Colonel Mosby, his officers, and his men, among 
which last we suppose Mr. Scott served, since he speaks 
of himself as a southern soldier and signs himself‘ Late 
C. 8. A.” 


“T feel,” he says, “that I possess at least one qualifica- 
tion for the important task confided to me, for | am na- 
tive to the scenes in which the battalion acted and am ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of that historic ground 
known now, and to be known to after times, as ‘ Mosby’s 
Confederacy.’ From them, the audience and spectators 
of the fierce drama, many a thrilling and many a humor- 
ous incident has been obtained, which will add variety 
to the page and relieve the tragic nature of the story. 
The impartiality of history will be preserved throughout, 
so that the generous acts and gallant exploits performed 





the magazine, as it sets forth what Texas was before the 
war, what it would now have been but for the war, and 
what it may yet become, notwithstanding the war, when 
liberty is secured, law maintained, etc., etc. This is 
promising, certainly, though how it could have been ac- 
complished in a tale written before the breaking out of 
the war, as this purports to have been, is what we cannot 
exactly see. Heretofore it was the poet who claimed the 
gift of prescience; but it seems now that the novelists 
are beginning to make the same pretensions, and, we 
dare say, on just as substantial grounds. 


Mrs. CoRNELIA PHILLIPS SPENCER, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Phillips, of the University of North Carolina, has in 
preparation a work entitled The Last Ninety Days of the 
War, a portion of which has already appeared in the 
columns of 7’e Watchman. As Mrs. Spencer has had 
access to the letter-books of Governor Vance and other 
moving spirits of her state, her work will doubtless pre- 
sent an interesting as well as accurate picture of the Con- 
federacy in its last struggles. 

Tue Rev. Henry Giles, who is unable to pursue his 
literary labors, is still in straitened circumstances, we 
are sorry to learn, at his residence at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. As there is no likelihood of his being able to lec- 
ture during the ensuing season, Mr. H. F. Nichols has 
undertaken to read his lectures for him before lyceums 
and literary associations, being fully authorized by Mr. 
Giles to doso. “Out of sight is out of mind,” says the old 
proverb, but we trust it will prove a “lying saw ” as re 
gards this veteran and indigent man of letters. 


Mr. WILLIAM L, STONE, of the Journal of Commeret, 
is engaged upon a new translation of Madame Ricdesel’s 
Letters for the Munsell press. The previous versions of 
this interesting work are known to be exceedingly faulty, 
displaying both an ignorance of the original German and 
its English equivalent. Mr. Stone’s changes are said to 
be so radical that those who only know the Letters in the 
earlier translations will hardly recognize them in his 
improved version, which is said to combine elegance with 
correctness. 


A MEMOIR of the late President Nott being in course of 
preparation, his family are ‘desirous of possessing 4m 
abundance of materials for the work, and they request 
those who may have any of his letters, or who are able 
to furnish reminiscences of him, to forward them to Mrs. 
U. E. Nott, Union College, Schenectady. 

TuE name of the new magazine which we announced 
two or three weeks since as about to be started under 
the editorial management of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
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Mr. J. R. Gilmore will be, it is said, Ungenial Words, and 
its writers Mr. F. W. Shelton, a favorite contributor to 
The Knickerbocker in its last days; Mr. Richard B. Kim- 
pall, Mr. Sydney H. Gay, late of The Tribune, and Mr. J. 
7, Trowbridge, who, we presume, has seceded from The 
Atlantic Monthly. It will be a weekly, something like 
Every Saturday, with the slight exception that its matter 
will not be selected, but original, and that it will be illus- 
trated—by what artist or artists we are not yet in- 
formed. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue recent letter of Dr. Doran, in The Pall Mall Ga- 
ztte, calling attention to the ruinous condition of Byron’s 
tomb, at Hucknall, has been productive of good results, 


 gve hundred pounds having been raised at the last ac. 


counts towards repairing and preserving the tomb. 
While on this subject, we may mention that an antique 
folding writing-table which formerly belonged to the 
poet was recently advertised for sale at Manchester, its 
authenticity being touched for by the late Dr. Raffles, of 
Liverpool, who was noted in his lifetime as a collector of 
relics. 

ALARGE clothing house in London has lately taken to 
publishing a monthly periodical under the title of 7’he 
Aldgate Magazine. Who its writers are, we are not in- 
formed, but, if we may judge by their compositions, the 
ink with which they write is largely diluted with water 
—we presume, from the Aldgate Pump. 


A NOVELTY in the way of book-making is now in prog. 
ress in France, in the shape of a Guide de Paris, which 
is to be published in time for the great Exhibition next 
year, and for which MM. Thiers, Guizot, Cousin, Lamar- 
tine, George Sand, Victor Hugo, and other literary celeb- 
rities, are to write each a chapter. That the publisher 
expects to make something by the speculation may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he has paid one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the privilege of publishing the work. 


TuE thirty remaining copies of Mr. Halliwell’s large 
folio edition of Shakespeare have been bought up for the 
American market at one hundred pounds each. A copy of 
this great work was sold in this city a few since, at the 
sale of the library of the late William E. Burton. We 
forget the price it brought, but it was purchased, we un- 
derstood at the time, for Mr. Halliwell himself. 


Le Pére Tranquille, a periodical of Marseilles, has late- 
ly been suppressed for “having discussed, without au- 
thority, subjects of political economy, and outraged the 
Catholic religion.” The editor, M. Royennez, was con- 
demned at the same time to paya fine of four hundred 
francs, and to undergo three months’ imprisonment, while 
the printer had one month’s imprisonment, and the fine 
of four hundred francs. 


Tue Christmas number of London Society, which will 
be ready about the 15th of December, will contain sketch- 
esand stories by Mark Lemon, Tom Hood, Horace May- 
hew, James Greenwood, Andrew Halliday, Mary Howitt, 
Annie Thomas, and Eleanora L. Hervey, and twenty il- 
lustrations by George Cruikshank, Charles Keene, George 
Du Maurier, Paul Gray, M. Ellen Edwards, J. D. Wat- 
son, A. B. Houghton, John Leighton, and other noted 
draughtsmen. 


PRorEsson CONINGTON has recently translated the 
4ineid into English verse, the measure chosen by him 
being the octosyllabic meter which Scott used so often, 
and of which he was so great a master. The translation 
can hardly be considered successful, though in passages 
of rapid movement it is superior to most of the older 
versions. Asa sample of its merits and defects take the 
following lines from the end of the third book : 

** Before Sicania’s harbor deep, 

Against Plemmyrium’s billowy steep, 
Ortygia’s island lies ; 

Alpheus, Elis’ stream, they say, 

Beneath the seas here found its way, 

And now his waters interfuse 

With thine, O fountain Arethuse, 
Beneath Sicilian skies. 

We pray to those high powers: and then 

Pass rich Helorus’ stagnant fen. 

Pachymus’ lofty cliffs we graze, 
Projecting o’er the main ; 

And Camarina meets our gaze, 
Which fate forbade to drain, 

And Gela's fields, and Gela’s wall, 

And Gela’s stream, which names them all.” 

THE last number of The Reader devoted an article to 
Mr. Swinburne, whom it defends against his critics gen- 
erally, and those of the Atheneum in particular. “No 
publisher,” the writer says, “on peril of fortune or repu- 
tation, is to stretch out his hand to save from the deluge 
of Lethe any mortal who is not fit for that menagerie of 
tame literature. The petty clique, which can only see 
the poetical heavens through one solitary trap-door, are 








! 
persuaded the submergence of everything they can see 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
must necessarily be universal. It is Noah cursing Ham ae 
ee tag MEssrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce translations of 
itenene thine ts Alene Frederick the Great and his Relations, The Merchant of 
: . Berlin, Louisa of Prussia, Napoleon in Germany, and 
8. Oxon, or in full, Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, has | Frederick the Great in Bohemia, five historical romances, 
recently written an introduction to a volume of selections | by Miss L. Mihlbach, the German novelist. 
entitled Literary Pearls Strung at Random, which con- : ; 
tains, among others, the following “ pearl: ” MEssrs. HARPER & Bros. have in preparation The 
A AE Tigh ate iNT | Land of Thor, by J. Ross Browne, with illustrations by 
Fresh as the dews of our prime ? ’ | the author. 


Gone, like tenants that quit without warning, 
Down the back entry of time !” 





Messrs. LEYPoLpDT & Hort will at once publish Beetho- 
| ven’s Letters, Translated from the Collection of Dr. Nohl 
M. Tétot, of the French ministry of foreign affairs, | by Lady Wallace, with a portrait and fac-simile of hand- 
has lately published a work which contains an account of @“riting. 
all the treaties of peace and commerce and other alliances 
between all the powers of the globe for the last two 
hundred years. The number of these documents is | 
much greater than would be supposed, over seven thou- | 
sand treaties of peace alone having been signed from the | 
peace of Westphalia to the present year. | 

Mr. Martin FarquHar Turrer, who is the most 
popular living English poet, in spite of his critics, is | The Parable of the Prodigal Son, by the Rev. James Ham- 
about to enjoy the honor of a superb edition of his Pro- | ilton, D.D., of London, with illustrations; Out of Har- 
verbial Philosophy, which, in addition to drawings by | ness and My Futher’s Business, by Dr. Guthrie; Cineas 
Gustave Doré, who could illustrate a broomstick, as Stella | and Labeo, a Tale of Rome in the First Century ; Sermons 
said of Dean Swift, will contain illustrations by some of | on Important Subjects, by the late Alexander McClelland, 
the best English artists, among whom we notice the | D.D., of New Brunswick, N.J.; The House of Israel, by 
names of Cope, Pickersgill, Tenniel, Corbould, Birket | Miss Elizabeth Warner, being the second of her series of 
Foster, John Gilbert, William Harvey, and Joseph Severn. | books on the Bible under the head of The Word ; and a 

THE entire series of Flaxman’s illustrations of Dante, | Selection from the Hymns of Faith and Hope, by Dr. 
one hundred and eight in number, are announced for | Bonar. 
publication in London from the original plates. 


Messrs. Hurp & HouGnrTon have nearly ready The 
Arabian Nights, a New Translation, revised, with notes, 
by the Rev. George Tyler Townsend, M.A., with sixteen 
full-page illustrations by Houghton, Dalziel, etc.; and 


The King’s Ring, by Theodore Tilton, illustrated by 
Frank Jones. 





Messrs. RoBERT CARTER & Bros. will soon publish 


Mr. D. VAN Nostranp has in preparation A Treatise 
on Entrenchments, by Francis I. Lippett, Brigadier-General 
d of Volunteers ; Luce’s Seamanship, third revised edition ; 

PERSONAL. and Cofin’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, third 

—— ‘ , , a the 8 revised edition. 

ee ae — in the ‘No-| Mr. G@. W. CARLETON announces The Bishop's Son, a 

vember number of The Temple Bar Magazine entitled | ,- i A 
Table Talk in a Whisper Novel, by Alice Cary ; Beauseincourt, by the author of 
wii The Household of Bouverie ; A Book about Lawyers, by 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new serial story is entitled J.C. Jeaffreson ; Artemas Ward in London, illustrated : 
The Last Chronicle of Barset. It will be published in| ang The Cruise of the Confederate Steamer Shenandoah. 
weekly numbers, with illustrations by Mr. George H. a 

é Messrs. HILTON & Co. have in the press a new work, 
Thomas, the first number to be issued on the 1st of De- ; 
een entitled Homeless. 
; 7 , CoLonEL J. G. Witson has finished his work entitled 

Miss ANNIE THoMAS contributes a tale to the rival, or The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, from the Earliest to 
— B — ime verte - wie 18 Out. | the Present Time, on which he has been engaged since 

iiaaeapeniaaneegmuneiaes ‘S smntades ee leaving the army. It will make a large 8vo volume, and 

Pror. HENRY MoRLEY is understood to be the writer | wi}) be illustrated with numerous portraits. He has also 
of the able defense of Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne 























, in press, to be published shortly by Richardson & Co., of 
which recently appeared in the Examiner. 


this city, a volume of Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers of 
Mr. Robert BucHAaNnaN is the editor of Wayside 


the Past Four and Present Centuries. The volume will 
Posies, the fine-art gift book of the Dalziel Brothers for | be illustrated with engraved portraits on steel. 
1867. 


Messrs. RoBERTS Bros. announce Two Hundred 
Sketches, Humorous and Grotesque, by Gustave Doré ; 
Griset’s Grotesques, or Jokes on the Wood, with Rhymes by 
Tom Hood ; Memoirs of Madame Récamier, her Friends 
and Correspondence, translated and edited by Miss Luys- 
Mr. Ropert Ber is the editor of Art and Song, a|ter; The Genius of Solitude, comprising the Solitudes of 
forthcoming gift book, which will contain more than | Nature and of Man, with Sketches of Distinguished Men 
thirty unpublished and copyright illustrations, among | who have led Solitary Lives, by the Rev. Wm. R. Alger ; 
which are six by the late J. M. W. Turner, four by the | Winter Nights with the Young Folks, by Edmund Kirke ; 
late John Martin, and others by Leech, Goodall, Hills, | and two editions of Miss Jean Ingelow’s Poems, one in 
Bright, and Corbould. blue and gold, with a newly engraved portrait and initial 

Miss Brappon is a little rusty in her knowledge of ju- illustrations by Hammatt Billings—the other a superb 
venile amusements, or she would not make children play holiday edition, with — hundred illustrations by Dal- 
hop-scotch on door-steps, as she does in her new story in ziel, Houghton, North, Pinwell, Wolf, and other English 
Belgravia. soi i are also — Kg are se 

. ‘ unt’s posthumous volume, The Book of the Sonnet, 

psig sro aera venpunthngangs Sg which will do justice, if not more than justice, to the 
sonnet-writers of America. 

spregnangeieds . Mr, JAMEs S. CLAXTON will publish Coming Wonders: 

Mn. H. J. Dram, the dramatist, we suppose he should Explaining the Future Literal Fulfillment of the Seals, 
be called, has just produced a new burlesque on Der Trumpets, Vials, and other Prophesies of Revelations and 
Preischuts. Daniel, within the Final Seven Years, commencing with a 

Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, has lately published Napoleonic or Judaic Septennial Covenant for the Na- 
a new work on Zhe Proportions of the Human Form. tional Restoration of the Jews, the Fiery Ordeal of Britain 

Mrs. CRAIK, the author of John Halifaz, is reported to| and America, the Closing Conflict at Armageddon, and 
be engaged on a new novel. Reign of Christ on Earth for a Thousand Years, by the 
M. Pau FEvat has finished the concluding volume | Rev. M. Baxter, author of Louis Napoleon, The Coming 
of his novel, La Cavaliére, which is about to be drama. | Battle, etc. 
tized. It is considered his most successful work. 


Mr. Jonn Harris, a Cornish poet, who took the first 
prize for an ode at the tercentenary of Shakespeare, has 
lately published a volume entitled Shakespeare’s Shrine, 
an Indian Story. 


Messrs. T. B. PETERSON & Bros. are about to publish 
MADAME GEORGE SAND has lately published a new | the following works, which may or may not be new, and 
comedy, De Lis du Japon. by the authors named, viz.: Cowntry Quarters, by the 

Mr. Home, the so-called spiritual medium, who at the | Countess of Blessington ; Saratoga, an Indian Tale of 
last accounts was on the stage, is about to come into the | Frontier Life, The Freebooters, and The White Scalper, 
possession of a large fortune, which he is said to owe to | by Gustave Aimard; Madonna Mary, by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
the defunct husband of a lady of eighty, who advised his | Tie Young Heiress, by Mrs. Trollope ; The Family Save- 
relict, by raps, we presume, to make such a disposition | AU, and The National Cook- Book, by a Lady of Philadel- 
of her property. Mr. Home will become the adopted son phia. 


of this credulous old person, and take the name of Lyon.| M. Do CHArLuu has in the press A Journey to Ashango 
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Land, in Equatorial Africa, with some Account of the served in the Rolls House, the Privy Council Office, the ‘yards conception and finish—appeared in the columns of The 


r . . ene ° ° ° ae 
Natural History, Manners, and Customs of the Native | British Museum, and other Manuscript Repositories, Pub- as a query, being accompanied by the question to the ¢ 


Tribes, including the Obongo, a Race of Dwarfs. 

M. Guizor has in preparation The Actual State of 
Christianity, and the Recent Attacks made Upon It. 

THE Rev. W. Ellis is about to publish Madagascar Re- 
visited under a New Reign. 

CANON ROBERTSON has nearly ready A Continuation 
of the History of the Christian Church, from the Concordat 
of Worms to the Death of Boniface VILL. 

Mr. Witrrip LaTHaM announces The States of the 
River Plate, their Industries and Commerce. 

TaE Rev. Isaac Taylor will soon publish Z'he Family 
Pen: Memorials, Literary and Biographical, of Jane Tay 
lor and other Members of the Ongar Family. 

Mrs. S. C. Haut has edited and is about to issue Ani- 
mat Sagacity: A Collection of Remarkable Incidents illus- 
trative of the Sagacity of Animals. 

Mr. 8. C. Hau has re-edited and enlarged his well- 
known Book of Gems, of which a new edition is in the 
press. 

Mr. THomas H. Dyer is about to publish Photographs 
Srom Pompeii, with a History of the Destruction of the 
City and Description of the most Interesting Objects. 

Mr. Toomas WricuT has edited a new edition of T, 
Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland, with Original Letters from Sir Walter 
Scott, J. G. Lockhart, Miss Edgeworth, and others. 

Str EpwarpD SULLIVAN has in preparation The Con- 
querors, Warriors, and Statesmen of India : An Historical 
Narrative, from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghiznijto that 
of Nadir Shah. 


Dean STANLEY is about to publish Historical Memo- | 


rials of Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has in the press his Speeches on Par- 
liamentary Reform in 1866. 

Mr. JAMES FERGUSON has nearly ready the second vol- 
ume of his History of Architecture in All Countries. 

Tue Rev. William Hanna is about to publish a volume 
entitled 7’he Passion Week. 

.THE Rev. John Cumming, D.D., will shortly give us 
his views on The Sounding of the Last Trumpet. 

Mr. EDWARD EDWARDs has in the press a Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, based on Cotemporary Documents pre- 


‘lie and Private. 
| Mr. G. B. Atry, Astronomer-Royal, has in preparation 
a work on Partial Differential Equations. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





To THE EpiTor oF TuE Rounp TABLE: H 
DgAR Sir: In answer to the query of “ F. C, I.’ I send the lines | 
of Byron. I do not think they are included in any edition of his 
poems. They were set to music by Bishop, and can be found in | 
The New York Mirror of Feb. 13, 1839. F.C, 


TIIE GREEK EXILE’S FAREWELL TO NAXOS. | 
When I left thy shores, O Naxos! 


Not a sigh or falt’ring accent 

Spoke my bosom’s struggling swell ; 
But my heart sank chill within me, 
And I waved a hand as cold, 

When I thought thy shores, O Naxos! 
I should never more behold. } 





Still the blue waves danced around us, 


Still the air breathed balmy summer, 
Wafted from that happy isle; 
H When some hand the strain awaking, 
| Of my home and native shore: 
| “Twas then first I wept, O Naxos! 
} That I ne’er should see thee more. 


| To THE Ep1ror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 
| Dear Str: I subjoin some pretty little verses, whose paternity 
' Tshouldlike to know. Wordsworth has a similar conceit, some- 
where in the Zxcursion, though not so daintily expressed: 
“Take the bright shell 
From its home in the sea, 
And where’er it goes 
*T will sing of the sea: 
So take the fond heart 
From its home andits hearth, 
*T will sing of the loved 
To the ends of the earth.” 
About that bull of Gen. Taylor’s once more—* we are at peace 
| With all the world,” etc.—had not the old soldier been reading 
* De omnibus rebus,” with the stunning appendix, * et guibus- 
dam aliis*’? : : 
One other item. Didn't Horace play the plagiary in his line— 
** Dimidium facti, qui cepit, habet ?” 
Hesiod beat him several hundred years, with his “ Aexn nucov 
mavroc.” Yours truly, Cynit J, Marston, 
WasuineoTon, D. C., October 19, 1866. 


To THE Epitor oF THE Round TABLE: 

Deak Sm: Tue Rounp TaBLe for September Ist and 15th and 
October 6th contains communications regarding the authorship 
ofa poem called Zhe Long Ago. In these it is claimed for Benja- 
min F. Taylor, of Chicago, the late Philo Henderson, of Char- 
lotte, N.C., and Henry J. Howard, of Baltimore. Can any one 
give such information as shall definitely determine the author- 
ship of this beautiful lyric? It appeared in 1859 as a carrier's ad- 
dress coming from Mr. Taylor, then editor of The Chicago Even- 
ing Journal. The same poem appears again in Kidd's Elocution, 
page 465, over the name of Mr. Taylor. The May number of 7/ie¢ 
Land We Love, page 43, ascribes it to Mr. Henderson. So does 
Dr. Deems, of The Watchman, who has also published it. 

Another version of this poem—a much finer one both as re- 


} 
! 
| 


Nota tear in sorrow fell ; | 


| Times’ version ? 


ew York Sunday Times in June or July of 1857. It was inserieq 
: di 
* Who is the author of the following lines ?” This version, be 
sides many other changes, in every case for the better, contains 
= following stanzas, which do not appear in the one alluded to 
above: 
‘** There are shadowy halls in this fairy-like isle, 
And pictures of beauty are gleaming ; 
Yet the light of their eyes, and their sweet sunny sinile, 
Only waft round the heart with a ’wildering wile, 
And leave us to know ’tis but dreaming. 


“‘ E’en the dead—the bright, beautiful dead—there arise, 
With soft flowing ringlets of gold; 
Though their voices are hushed, and o’er their sweet eyes 
The unbroken signet of silence now lies, 
They are with us again as of old. 
“© this beautiful isle, with its phantom-like show, 
Is a vista unfadingly bright; 
And the River of Time, in its turbulent flow, 
Is oft soothed by the voices we heard long ago, 
When the years were a dream of delight.” 
Who will clear up the mystery, or give any clue to The Sunday 
? Respectfully yours, 
J. MeL, 
Cuicaago, Ill., Oct. 25, 1866. 


If our readers are not weary of this profitless discussion as to 


| Mid the sunbeams’ cheerful emile, | the authorship of a very indifferent poem, we are, and must de. 


cline to print any future communications on the subject. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
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$700 A YEAR WITHOUT EXPENSE. 
250,000 Witnesses. 





Purchasers of Sewing Machines will be interested in the fol- 
lowing statements : 

Mrs. H. B., of Rockford, Ill., writes to Messrs. Wheeler & 
Wilson: 


I send you a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to have 
attached the recent improvements—the improved loop-check. 
tension, i foot, new-style hemmer, braider, and corder. i 
have used this machine for six years without repairing, and in 
that time it has earned for me a little over $4,000. 

Mrs. F. H. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., writes: I have had one of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewin: Machines, No. 6,352, for ten years. It 
has been used by myself, family, and friends constantly, with no 
expense for repairs. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand witnesses might be called (the 
number of machines manufactured by the Wheeler & Wilson Co.), 
but these two testimonials are sufficient to direct attention to 
a very important particular. Simplicity in the structure of a 
machine is of prime importance, as regards its comprehension, 
facility of working, and need of repairs. Friction from compli- 
cation of parts and movements is sure to work mischief. A sew- 
ing machine should be able to make 1,990 stitches a minute, say 
ye hours each day. This would give annually about 150,000,000 
of stitches, or, in ten years, 1,500,000,000, and, of course, require 
a corresponding number of movements. Hence, the bearing and 
moving points and surfaces should be carefully observed. Are 
there many points to oil, or is much oil required? If so, the 
machine will soon want repairs. 


Sewing with a machine is such an advance upon hand-sewin 
that it should not be “08 game A to hear any made rae commended. 
Those, however, are best qualified to judge of their comparative 
valae who have tried more than one thoroughly. A machine may, 
by some peculiarity, be well suited to a special work, and yet 
poorly adapted to the general purposes of sewing. Many of what 
are called selling points in a machine are simply frivolous, and in- 
tended to tickle the fancy of those who are sold. It is no great 
recommendation in a horse for family use that it can walk on 


three legs; and so useless tricks ina sewing machine should be | 
ignored. Substantial excellences enly stand the test of time and | 


| Wilson Machine as the most ingenious in plan and the most re- 
| markable in its performance. Thewide range of work to which 
| it is adapted, the great rapidity of its movement, and its almost 
| noiseless execution, are due to its peculiar construction. Iam 
| satisfied that one of these machines will do eight or ten times as 
| much as can be done by hand, and quite one-fifth more than any 
| other two-thread machine will do. With very trifling repairs it 
| will run ten years. No machine of equal merit has ever been 
| under my observation. 

Charles A. Durgin deposed: I have been familiar with sewing 
| machines for many years. The Wheeler & Wilson Machines are 
| vastly superior in their adaptation and use upon all classes of 
| work for domestic purposes. One great consideration in the use 
| of sewing machines is the expense of repairs. From the ease of 
| all its hanical mov ts, the Wheeier & Wileon Machine is 
| subjected to but slight wear, and the expense of repair is very 
| slight in comparison with other machines. I am fally convinced 
| Sa Soy do not cost one-fifth of that of any other two-tbhread 
machine. 


N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all the principal sewing 





out not only what was best, but why it was best. The Wheeler 
& Wilson is the simplest in parts, the most direct, quiet, and 


not keep up with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten of these to 
one of any other. Others come back for exchange with many 
murmurs and complaints; these never. Once sold, they are gone, 
and as an article of merchandise they are always ealable. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 





at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

| That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
| ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the racr that Mesers. 
Steinway’s “‘ scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 








use. Are the offices it performs useful, and does it execute them | #02” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 


well? 


ers of both hemispheres (a8 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 


Other questions are important. Is the sompany toneatite and | INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTs), and that their instruments are 
? 


responsible? Are its guarantees well fille oes it furnish 


facilities for supplies and repairs? Usually those promise most | 
who intend to perform least. Scores of manufacturers have dis- 


used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 


appeared and left purchasers of machines with no means of re- | sible. 
pairs or of obtaining needles and parts of machines, greatly to| Sremway & Sons direct special attention to their 


the detriment of the sewing machine business. 


In the testimony before the Commissioner of Patents, the wit- 
nesses, well qualitied from observation and experience, directed 
heeler & Wilson | 


his especial attention to the simplicity of the 


pairs. 


be the most wonderful and comprehensive sewing mechanism | 
ever put into the American market. It is the simplest as well as 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


the most cunning in principle. There is genius and high mechan- | its benefit, 


ical ability in its arrangement, and, therefore, it is most reliable 
and easy to keepin order. There is a directness of connection be- | | 
tween the power and the result never found by me in the devices | ate the only American instruments exported to Europe in large | 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


of any other inventor, and the mechanical results follow of the | numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 
highest possible speed, quiet and easy movement, which make it | 


a delight to mechanicians. I think it just to denominate it one | 


of the marvels of the age. 





machine manufactories, and have had the best facilities for finding | 


rapid in action of any two-thread machine. Other machines can- | 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, | 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
Machine, and its consequent freedom from wear and need of re- | est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
| improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in | 
John Sibley deposed: I must declare the Wheeler & Wilson to | EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF | now ready. 


cost to the purchaser, in order that aL their patrons may reap | 


PARLOR ORCANS. 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 


| made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 
| Send for Lilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
| 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 











“GET THE BEST.” 
/PELOUBET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


| UNANIMOUSLY AWARDED 


THE FIRST PRIZE—-A COLD MEDAL, 
AS “THE BEST CABINET ORGANS,” 


American Institute, New York, Oct., 1865, 
Being pronounced superior in quality, power, and variety of tone, 

/and in number of combinations, ‘As the best instruments of 
America were there contending for a prize, whichever won that 
battle would have nothing left to conquer.”"—American Art Jour- 
nal (edited by a well-known musical critic). They have also 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited this season. 





PEDAL ORCANS. 

| One, two, and three banks of keys, six sizes, $250 to $1,500 
| WITHOUT PEDALS, single and double banks, in great variety» 
| $65 to $450. These organs, with their smooth, pipe-like quality 0 
| tone, beautiful solo stops, strength of chorus, unequaled pedals, 
! and {general organ like effects, are superior for 


CHURCHES, HALLS, PARLORS, AND SCHOOLS. 


They are put up in cases of SOLID WALNUT, FANCY VE- 
| NEERED WALNUT (new and unique styles), and ELEGANT 
| ROSEWOOD, of elegant designs and finish and of the BEST 


| prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces-/ WORKMANSHIP, it being intended that each instrument ehall be 


| a model of its class. 


| Allinstruments, down to five-octave portable melodeon, have the 
| beautiful TREMOLANTE STOP. 

| Alarge assortment on hand at our GENERAL WHOLESALE 
| AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 841 BROADWAY. 

Our illustrated circular and price lists, with our new styles, are 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 
' MANUFACTURERS, 
841 Broadway, New York. 








| Book Wanted.—Lord Brongham’s Translation of De 


| WARERooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union | Corona (Demosthenes). Inquire at THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 
Geo. H. Collins deposed: I have long regarded the Wheelerf& Square and Irving Place, New York. 


LITERARY REFERENCE, 132 Nassau Street, Room 26. 
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immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 

10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


ee 
‘ ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 








An Exceedingly Interesting Course of Three Lectures on the 


APPLIED FORCES OF NATURE. 


I—THE CHEMISTRY OF A LUCIFER MATCH; or, How 
We Geta Light. The match—trivial as it seems—it took 
5,000 years to invent. 

JL—-THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE; or, How we Keep a 
Light. Its history from the pine torch to the great calcium 
light used by us in the war, before Charleston, to prevent 
the enemy from working at night. 

JIL-AN HOUR IN NATURE'S WORKSHOP, The Masquerade 
of the Elements. The Forces are the Vicegerents of God, 
the Servants of Man. 

Avoltaic battery of unusual power is employed in the illustra- 
tion, Aleo, an electro-magnet able to pick up an entire keg of 
nails, and drop them, and again arrest them in mid-air. 

In illustration of the transmission of force to a distance, bells 
will be rung and a tune played by electricity at the other end of 
the lecture room. An illustration will also be given of the way 
the Russians fired their mines at Sebastopol and the submarine 
torpedoes were exploded in our war. 

Addrees or apply to the 


American Bureau for Literary Reference. 





A Superior Number. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for November contains 
sketches of the KING AND QUEEN oF THE Bexetans, with like- 
nesses; CHIEF MEN AMONG THE Mormons, with many excellent 
portraits and other illustrations; besides Lyceum Lecturers; 
Dr. J. Fossati, the celebrated French Phrenologist; Public 
Opinion; Women who Talk; Family Dog; and a host of other 
reading, suggestive and profitable to all. Price 20 cents, or $2a 
year. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Foreign Correspondence.—A gentleman of literary 
attainments desires to make an engagement with some journal 
for correspondence from the approaching Paris Exposition. 
Apply to the Bureau ror Literary REFERENCE, 132 Nassau 
Street, Room 26. 


JOHN 


F. AIKEN, 
COUNSELOR, ETC., 
WILL LECTURE DURING THIS SEASON ON 


“THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIBERTY,” 


AND ON 


“THE LIFE AND TIMES OF TASSO,” 
THE EXQUISITE ITALIAN POET. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From The New York Tribune. 

Mr. John F. Aiken lectured before the Historical Society last 
evening. Subject: ‘Tbe History of Liberty.” The attendance 
was large, and the address a good one, 

From The New York Evening Post. 

... . Mr. Aiken's lecture on “The History of Liberty” 
tketched briefly the progress of political liberty throughout the 
world. He paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of President 
Lincoln, Edward Everett, Generals Sedgwick, Wadsworth, and 
Phil. Kearney. 





From The New York Times. 

John F. Aiken, Esq., gave a very interesting address before 
the Historical Society on ‘‘The History of Liberty.’ After 
epeaking of the progress of liberty, especially in England, of late 
years, and alluding with the highest praise to Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and others, he referred to our friend Sir Morton 
Peto, describing his recent speech in Bristol, in which he held 
up America to the admiration of all the nations of Europe. 


From the New York News. 

The New York Historical Society met last evening to hear a 
lecture on “The History of Liberty,’ by Mr. Aiken. The presi- 
dent occupied the chair. The able lecturer gave a general and com- 
prehensive history of liberty, referring to its struggles with des- 
potism of all kinds, whether social, political, or religious. He, 
at the same time, avoided any points calculated to offend a pro- 
miscuous assembly. . 

At the close a vote of thanks was tendered the lecturer for his 
interesting and learned address. 


From The New York Evening Post. 
Lone Istanp Historical SocreTy.—MRk, AIKEN’S LECTURE ON 
4880.—. . , He reviewed the history of poetry with great 
Clearness and thoroughness. The poet and his works became a 
text to say many very well received things about patriotism and 
Poetry, The loves, the lunacy, the death, and glory of the poet— 
all were sketched with a pencil of Italian warmth. 
From The New York Express. 
+ « Tasso anp His Times, By J. F. ArkEN, Esq —Jndge 
Greenwood presided; the attendance was large, and the thanks 
of the Long Island Historical Society cheerfully tendered. 


Mr. Aiken refers among others to Geo. Wm, Curtis, Esq., and 
to the Editors of The Tribune. 
Address 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, Just ImMporTED. 

Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 
M. NUNAN, 

80 Nassau Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 








This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tux Rounp TasLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals, 


JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDINC. 





The Great Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 453 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puysicrans, and PrRo- 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Heaithiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church, 
Also by 





Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


t can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kuwe's Bast Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 
KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 





PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC,, CUT ON PIPES. 


A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 








Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with ue. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than aby other 
Company in the United States. 


ALL ouR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT Poricres ARE Non- 
FoRFEITING. 
THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE oF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NontH America Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 
T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Morcan, President. 
I. J. MERRITT, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. i. Henry, M.D., Medical Za C. N. Morean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. lary. 

PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 

NEtson F. Evans, Genera! 4 gent, 434 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON BRANCH: 

5 TRAVELERS’ BurLpInNe, 20 State Street. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANGE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





AveusT 1, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL, . $400,000 
SURPLUS, over 100,000 CO 
ASSETS, over . 500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
i. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


AZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, ee, $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, hae 4,067,455 00 
LIABILITIES, 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,994 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wriiiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 


° NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 











CASH CAPITAL,. . . « - $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, oun 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . « « $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Swollen 
Clands, Eruptions of the Skin. 

All cured by taking Baths of Mineral Waters possessing certain 

Chemical Properties. Use Strumatic Salts, prepared for bathing 

purposes from the Mineral Springs of the Pennsylvania Salt 

Manufacturing Company. The Chemical Properties of these 

Salts make them Specifics for the cure of the above-named 


diseases. No more swallowing of drugs and quacks. 





Use STRUMATIC MINERAL BATHS. For sale at every re- 
spectable drug store. 
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The Round Table. 


[Nov. 10, 1866 








BECiINNING FRENCH: 


Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling, and Translating. 





Experience has pronounced this to be the 
BEST MANUAL FOR CHILDREN EVER PUBLISHED, 


As it is arranged from the 140th edition of Ahn’s French Courss 
and the 10th Paris edition of Beleze’s Syllabaire. 





16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Copies sent to teachers post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 2 vols., - $3 50 
WHO BREAKS—PAYS, . . . . . . . 1% 
LAWS OF SHORT WHIST, — «ss » » 
MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING, . . * 150 
HEINE’S PICTURES OF TRAVEL, oe Ow! Re 
HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS, . . . . . 1.1% 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 
LUCE’S SEAMANSHIP. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
SEAMANSHIP; 


Compiled from various authorities, and illustrated with numer- 
ous original and select designs, for the use of the 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 


By 8S. B. LUCE, 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER UNITED STaTEs Navy. 





Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1 vol. royal 8vo, half mo- 
rocco. Price $10. 


This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





HIGH SCHOOL CHORALIST. 


A selection of Choruses and Four-Part Songs from the Works of 
the Great Masters, for the Use of Colleges, High Schools, Advanced 
Singing Classes, etc. . : 

*,* A volume containing those meritorious pieces usually se- 
lected for Special Occasions and Practice, but which cannot other- 
Ned be obtained, except by the purchase of several expensive 

ooks. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 








4438 AND 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUCE. 
By Louis FievlER. 


A new edition, the geological portion carefully revised, and 
much original matter added, by Henry W. Bristow, F.R.S., of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, containing thirty-four full- 
page illustrations of extinct Animals and ideal Landscapes of 
the ancient world, designed by Riou, and two hundred and two 
figures of Animals, Plants, and other fossil remains and restora- 
tions. 

1 vol. 8vo, 437 pages, beautifully printed, cloth, $6. 

“ The text of this, the second edition of M. Figuier’s popular 
work, has undergone a careful revision, so as to assimilate the 
phraseology of the French geologist to that adopted in English 
science, as faras this could be accomplished without prejudice 
to the author’s method and reasoning. Some inaccuracies 
which had crept in to the previous version have been rectified, 
and statements or facts upon which discoveries subsequent to the 
publication of the original work have thrown light, have been 
corrected or remodeled, so as to represent more precisely the 
present state of scientific opinion.”"—Zxtract from Preface, 

“This work is written in the most entertaining manner. It 
unfolds the history of the world, as shown in — y, from its 
supposed gaseous state until the era of the Noachian de uge. To 
the student of geology and the general reader, M. Figuier’s work 
will prove very full of interest. It is a good book, and 


good books are the need of the day.”—New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 

The Harmonies of Nature; Or, Taz Unrry or Crea- 
TIon. By Dr. G. Hartwig, author of “ The Sea and Its Living 
Wonders” and “‘ The Tropical World.” With eight full- 
page drawings and nearly 200 wood-cuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 406 
pages, cloth, $7 50; half calf, extra, $10; full calf, extra, $12. 

The Harvest of the Sea. A Contribution to the Natu- 
ral and Economic History of the British Food Fishes. By 
James G. Bertram. With fifty illustrations. 1 large vol. 
8vo, 520 [pages, cloth, $750; half calf, extra, $10; full calf 
extra, $12. F 


Homes without Hands: Being an Account of the Hab- 
itations constructed by various Animals, classed according 
to their Principles of Construction. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., author of ‘‘ The Illustrated Natural History,” 
etc. With very numerous illustrations, engraved on wood 
by G. Pearson, from original drawings made by F. W. Keyl 
and E. A. Smith, under the author's superintendence, ex- 
pressly for this work. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $750; half calf 
extra, $10; full calf extra, $12. 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 

HAVE NEARLY READY 
BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 
Translated by Lapy WALLACE. 

With a fine steel plate portrait of Beethoven and fac-simile. 
2vols.16mo. Price $3 50. 


Hurp & Hoveuton Aso PusLisn 
MOZART’S LETTERS. 
Translated from the collection of Ludwig Nohl by Lapy WALLAcE. 
With new steel portrait of Mozart, and a fac-simile. 

2vols.16mo. Price $3 50. 


The varied riches of the inner life of the great composer, and 
his manifold phases of character, always admirabie and lovable, 
are in these charming letters pictured forth with a vivid and gra- 
phic reality never surpassed in a biography, however well writ- 
ten.—Rochester Democrat. 





Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the above prices. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOY’S AND GIRL’S WEEKLY. 


PrIcE 5 CENTS; orn $2 50 A YEAR. 





Wit No. 4, Now Rreapy, WILL BE GIVEN, 


GRATIS, 
A LARGE AND SPLENDID ENGRAVING 
OF 


Gen. Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point. 
Size, 33 inches by 23. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 


Send 5 cents, and you will receive in return No. 4, with the 
Engraving, post-paid. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
Oup STAND oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 





“A Cood Thing.” ‘‘Richand Racy.” ‘“‘ Tip- 
Top.” ‘Look at It.” A Handsome Pictorial. A Capital Fam- 
ily Magazine. Try the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
half a year—July to January—for $1; or a year for $2. Itisa 
good medium for select advertisements. Newsmenhaveit. Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Now REapy. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET (Ngar Howarp), NEW YORK. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ; from the Birth of Christ 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

yin large clear type, on fine paper, cloth, $6 75. 


Extract from the Author's Preface. 
“This new edition of the ‘History of Christianity’ has been 
revised throughout. A few passages have been added, chiefly in 
the notes, and a few enlarged. I have not found much, after a 


period of above twenty years, which I should wish to retract or 
to modify.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN UNIFORM STYLE. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod down to Modern Times, A new edition, thoroughly re- 
visedand extended. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $6 75. 


Reavy on Saturpay, Nov. 3. 
ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. A new and revised edition of “A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” By Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger. Royal 8vo, 924 pp., $4 50. 


ALso, 


TRENCH’S HULSEAN LECTURES. From last London edition. 
Revised by the author. 12mo (uniform with our series of 
Dean Trench’s Works), $1 25. 


FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 





BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS, 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co,, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 

A New and Enlarged Edition (the Sixth) of 
BRAZIL AND THE-BRAZILIANS, 


By Rev. J. C. Fletcher and Rev. D. P. Kidder. With 150 illustra. 
tions. Svo, cloth, $4 50. 





The present edition has been prepared to supply a want felt by 
the public in England and America. Since the previous editions 
one of the authors (Mr. Fletcher) has visited Brazil four times. 
and has traveled extensively from the Southern Provinces to the 
Amazon, and up that noble river to the borders of Peru. 


By additions, by notes, and by appendices, an equivalent to 
one hundred pages of new matter has been added. Information 
has been brought down to date. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this is the only comprehensive work on Brazil extant, cop. 
taining the history of the country, sketches of its imperial rnjer 
and of the living statesmen, descriptions of six different jour. 
neys by both authors, literary, scientific, and commercial statis. 
tics, and much information for those desiring to emigrate to 
Brazil. It contains maps, and 150 illustrations on steel, stone, 
and wood. 





L., B. & Co. MAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Vol. IX. of Bancroft’s History of the United States. 8vo, $3, 

The Science of Wealth: a Manual of Political Economy. By 
Amasa Walker. 8vo, $3. 

The Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Richard Frothing. 
ham. 8vo, $3 50. 

The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams. By William 
V. Wells. 3 vols. Svo, $12. 

Pioneers of France in the New World. By Francis Parkman, 
Small 8vo, $2 50. 

Smith’s Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Thick 8vo, with 270 
plans and wood-cuts. Cloth, $5 50. : 

Smith's Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 
profusely illustrated, cloth, $3. 

Boutwell’s Tax-payer’s Manual, containing the entire Internal 
Revenue Laws, as amended. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

The Laws of the Last Session of Congress, Government edition. 
Edited by Hon. George P. Sanger. 8vo, paper, $2 50. 





Any of the above works sent to any address, free of postage, 
on receipt of the advertised price. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT: 
ERARY REFERENCE. 





Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

II.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION. 

IlIl.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

IV.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES, 

VI.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VI.-TO PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES OR 
FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH FOR RARE AND 
OLD EDITIONS. 
The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
NO, 182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi: 
cation with the “Bureau.” Charge for entering name, $1. 








—_—— 
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